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RECOMPENSE 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


As | stand at my window at evening 
In my cottage alone by the sea, 

Afar on the azure horizon 

My ship’s sailing homeward to me; 


And in fancy I see in the moonlight 

Its sails gleaming opal and white, 

And the foam on the crest of the billows, 
Like the heart of my bosom, is light. 


But a cloud floats over the heavens 
And veils the fair ship from my sight, 


And behind the dim, distant horizon 
It vanishes into the night; 


And alone | still stand by my window 
"Neath the noon and the mist of the sea: 
Rut down by the sand dune, a maiden 
rs waiting to welcome me. 


And soon we'll be happy together 

In our own little realm on the lea: 
And there in the blaze of the twilights 
Well watch for my ships on the sea. 





locate Your 


Office in the 


advanced 
Business Center 


THE MARSH-STRONG BUILDING 


on Ninth street at the intersection of Spring and Main, 
is located in what will be in a few months, the business 
hub of Los Angeles. 

Observe the present building activity in this vicinity. 
Seventy-five per cent of the “Class A” buildings 
planned for the coming year will be within two blocks 


of the Marsh-Strong structure. 
This building is finished exquisitely throughout in marble 
and mahogany. 


One wing of the building is designed and equipped espec- 
ially for doctors and dentists. 


Every known modern office convenience. 
Entrance near Broadway. 
Rents lower than you’d think. 

_ Phone us today for floor plants and prices. 


Robert Marsh & Co. Strong, Dickinson & McGrath 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 310 Van Nuys Bldg. 


6th & Spring Sts. : 
Home 10175—Main 5045 Home 60195—Main 1273 
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WHAT RIO JANEIRO SHOULD BE SPARED 
HAT a complex nature ts that of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who is so big in many ways, So nar- 

row in others, due, mainly, to his colossal egotism. 

We are not denying that he has earned the right to 

be an egoist, but the American people hardly need 

to be reminded of his many achievements by their 
author; it would be much prettier to let them speak 

They are not so evanescent as to be 

Moreover, circumstances alter cases. 


for themselves. 
soon forgotten. 
The colonel’s way, excellent though it was at the 
time, may not be a good precedent invariably to fol- 
low; all the wisdom of the world is not concentrated 
in Mr. Roosevelt, even though it is difficult to con- 
vince him to the contrary. 

‘These reflections are induced by his toplofty critt- 
cism of President Wilson’s Mexican policy, elabo- 
rated in an article in the current Century Magazine 
and briefly adverted to in his prepared speech for de- 
livery at the Progressive banquet in New York Fri- 
day, just prior to his sailing for South America. 
Doubtless; reminded by the tart comments cn his 
want of taste in arraigning the President, he decided 
to omit a repetition of his criticisms at the banquet, 
but forgot to notify the newspapers that had received 
advance copies of his address, whose printing in un- 
expurgated form sent the colonel «ff to Rio Janeiro 
in a towering rage. 

Instead of employing diplomacy, as Mr. Wilson 
has done in endeavoring to allay the troubles in 
Mexico, the belligerent colonel insists that the proper 
course to pursue was a duplication of his method in 
Hayti, which, it will be recalled, was application of 
the big stick through our war vessels. That was 
probably the wisest way to settle the difficulties in 
the black republic, but what was good for Hayti 
might have been very bad for Mexico, and for citizens 
of the United States resident there. By far the ma- 
jority of the people in this country beheve that Mr. 
Wilson’s course has been well-considered and amply 
justified by the circumstances. A few selfish critics 
affect to think to the contrary, but the public esti- 
mates their bias aright. For Alr. Roosevelt to con- 
trast the two courses and prociaim his way the right 
and only policy is the quintessence of self-aplomh. 

Perhaps, we are ail willing to admit that but for 
his defiance of treaty rights and obligations of honor 
resting upou the United States there would have been 
no Panama canal, yet the manner of “taking” Pan- 
ama is not the most edifying episode in our national 
history to contemplate. The acquisition of the canal 
zone, regardless of the just claims of Colombia to 
jurisdiction over the territory, was the heginning of 
that chapter of dishonor in connection with the isth- 
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mus whose dubious continuation was seen in the ig- 
noring of our treaty pledge with Great Britain of 
eqital rights to all nations in regard to the privileges 
of the canal. Mr. Roosevelt says his mission to 
Eau =wherica Is to carry to or brothers m the 
south a message concerning the ideas of the newer 
and greater democracy which has come into being 
We trust that reference to these 
specified acts of faithlessness will not be included as 
evidence of our ideals. 


among us here.” 


LOGICAL VIEW OF STATE POLITICS 
HAT “exclusive dispatch” in the Los Angeles 
Times, dated Sacramento, October 7, purporting 
to reveal the “nervous and worried” attitude of the 
Progressives, due to Gov. Johnson’s alleged inactiv- 
ity, his disgust at the political trend, his disappoint- 
ment over lis slump as a national figure and his phy- 
sical sickness, has all the earmarks of having been 
rewritten and largely amplified and colored in the 
Times editorial rooms, under the direction of the 
It is in no sense a “news” story; it is 
strongly tinged with bias, is not warranted hy the 
known facts and is so obviously an attempt to inject 
oxygen mto the Republican organization in the state 
—what is left of 1t—at the expense of the Progres- 

sives, that it becomes ludicrous in its puerilities. 


publisher, 


Gov. Johnson may be a sick man, but that is hardly 
a subject for hilarity. We do not agree with many 
of his policies, but he has accomplished a big task in 
redeeming the state from dangerous corporation dic- 
tation and for that he is entitled to great credit. His 
reward is in hits elevation to the governorship. Hav- 
ing served a notable purpose, luis limitations in other 
directions call for a man with broader visions to 
direct affairs. All that is good in the governor’s 
administration should be rctained, but his bigotries, 
his prejudices, his rank partisauship, his demagoguery 
toward labor of the Tveitmoe stripe, seen in his in- 
sulting attitude toward the Japanese, pall upon those 
of mcre liberal tendencies and suggest a change of 
executive management for the welfare of California. 

But it will not come by dealing in gross misrepre- 
sentations, by attempts to deceive those Republicans 
that remain loyai to the party, m spite of its sins of 
omission and of commission. There is no Republican 
in the state who, on a strict party ticket, can defeat 
Johnson if he decides to enter the running. It is 
folly to ignore this and idiotic to try to make the dis- 
integrated Republican organization in California hbe- 
lieve to the contrary. Not that way lies hope for a 
change of administration. With the prestige of suc- 
cess attending the national Democratic party in its 
constructive policies at Washimeton, the certainty of 
passage of the currency bill and the good effects that 
are bound to accrue to the common people through 
the beneficent workings of the new tariff law, the 
time is auspicious for the election cf a Democrat 
of large mental caliber as executive of the state, 
which can easily be accomplished by a coalition of 
Democratic and Republican forces. 

Netra larpey, a Bell, aeePyolse’ Snyder, a Fred 
Hall or similar porous material can -urn the trick. 
Tf not Franklin K. Lane, then, perhaps, Representa- 
tive Raker might be a victorious leader, but no dull 
thud mediocrity will suffice. With the head of the 
ticket wisely seected and nice discrimination shown 
in the selection of the less important offices indorse- 
ment by the majority of voters will follow. How to 
accomplish this through our primary election system 
need not worry those favorable to such a fusion. A 
state-wide mass meeting, to be called at Santa Bar- 
bara or Stockton, of Republicans and Democrats 
could name a tentative ticket and present it to the 





people for approval at the primaries. If a majority 
of citizens is opposed to a second term for Johnson 
that will be indicated by nomination of the fusion 
candidates presented. If to the contrary, then the 
effort will fail for lack of adhesion. 

Why we assert it will win is predicated on the No- 
vember election. If the governor can find cause for 
comfori in a presidential vote that partially repudi- 
ated him and returned only 174 plurality for eleven- 
thirteenths of the Roosevelt-Jfohnson electors he is 
sossessed of more sanguine stuff than hard sense. 
Truth is, the people were disgusted with his long 
absence from the state, chasing an ignis fatuus of 
his own devising; they were not enamoured of his 
alliance with maudlin newspaper publishers bent on 
saving the necks of murderers and they resented the 
arrogation of all the virtues to his own particular 
coterie. That is what the pitiful 174 plurality meant 
in an opposition vote that was wholly unorganized 
and it is a signpost pointing to the certain triumph 
of a well-selected fusion ticket in 1914. 





FULFILLING A SACRED PLEDGE 

HERE were no flashlight photographs taken of 

President Wilson in the act of signing the new 
tariff law, no moving picture films made of the im- 
portant event. The Executive properly held that the 
affixing of his name to a legislative act of so great 
importance should be a dignified occasion and his 
brief but impressive speech to the group of legis- 
lators assembled at the White House certainly aided 
in producing that effect. A loftier note of satisfac- 
tion in duty accomplished has seldom pervaded a 
public address, whose simple but feeling expressions 
reveal how deeply the President has been moved by 
a sense of obligation through the seven months in 
which the direct representatives of the people have 
labored conscientiously in their behalf. 


Strong as the temptation must have been to in- 
dulge in mental pyrotechnics in congratulating his 
party on the fruition of its labors to date the Presi- 
dent revealed admirable restraint. There are thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen who, too, have waited 
long for justice to be done to the consumers, the 
rank-and-file of the nation, and who rejoice with Mr, 
Wilson in the fulfillment of his sacred pledge to 
the people. There is a pang at heart that the work 
could not have been done by a Republican congress, 
but that is a mere sentimental throb. We are all 
Americans, having the best interests of the country 
in mind, to reach which goal there is inevitably a 
difference of opinion among political parties. Mr. 
Taft was prolific of promise, but, alas, he did not 
perform. It was not wholly his fault; he meant well, 
but he was temperamentally unfitted to cope with the 
task of combating the opposing forces in his party. 
We, who for years have preached tariff revision in 
the Republican fold, knowing that disruption of the 
party or at least relegation from power was the pen- 
alty of standing pat, find no great solace in reflect- 
ing chat we foresaw the parting of the ways. 


bio hing 


But the work, as Mr. Wiison opserved, is only half 
done. Having relieved the country from a commer- 
cial and economic menace, it now devolves upon the 
dominant party to take away ‘he power to create mo- 
nopoly through financial control. It is this second 
task that the Democratic leaders are now confront- 
ing, the successful accomplishment of which will 
complete that industrial freedom which the remark- 
able figure in the White House told us in his pre- 
election. speeches was his great desire. With the 
prestige of success now enswathing the administra- 
tion there is little doubt that the currency bill will 
presently be adopted and, with the President, we 
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agree that such desirable consummation will come to 
pass much sooncr than many pessimistic individuals 
beheve. 

That was a happy couplet from Henry V that the 
President quoted in his felicitous speech. “If it be a 
sin to covet honor, J am the most sffending soul 
alive.” It will be found in the third scene of Act 
IV, a speech wherein King Henry chides his cousin, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, for fai.theartedness, just 
prior to the battle of Agincourt. Says Harry: 

By Jove, Iam not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear, 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 

But, if it is a sin to covet honor, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

We might continue the apt allusion with the re- 
minder that the momentous day was known as the 
feast of Crispian which 


Shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered. 


So shall Mr. Wilson and those with him who have 
fought the good fight be well remembered by their 
countrymen and by posterity. If Mr. Wilson covets 
honor we realize that it is not fo- timself alone; for 
his associates and for his party in the redemption of 
promises he covets honor quite as much as for him- 
self. What a quiet, graceful closing was that in 
which he said: “So I feel tonight hke a man who 
is lodging happily in the inn which lies half way 
along the journey and that in the morning, with a 
fresh impulse, we shall go the rest of the journey, 
and sleep at the journey’s end like men with a quiet 
conscience, knowing that we have served our fellow- 
men and have thereby iried to serve God.” 


INCOME TAX AND ITS APPLICATION 

AVE you figured up your income tax account 

for submission to the internal revenue collector 
of this district? Because you think you are exempt 
is no excuse for failing to return a statement to the 
proper officials. If you are in the non-taxable class 
you must demonstrate the fact to the satisfaction of 
the federal authorities. You will receive a tax bill 
in due season which must be properly filled out and 
returned to save a fine, Remember, the bachelor tax- 
payer is entitled to deduct $3000 and the married 
man $4oo0. But the gross income must be stated on 
the report sheet together with all exemptions, of 
which the government is the judge. These include 
the necessary expenses of carrying on business, but 
not personal living or family expenses. Interest paid 
out on indebtedness. National, state, county, school 
or municipal taxes paid within the year. Trade 
losses, or storm or fire losses, not covered by insur- 
ance. Worthless debts charged off during the year. 
A reasonable allowance for the depreciation of prop- 
erty. Dividends from companies whose income has 
already been taxed. Interest from state, municipal 
or government bonds. 


Every large corporation is required to report any 
salaries it pays in excess of $3000 and when the tax 
has been demonstrated the same must be deducted 
from the pay checks. This together with deductions 
from dividend checks is what is krown as collecting 
at the source. The law compels corporations to take 
this course. Between January I, Igt4, and March of 
next year the taxpayer must make his return in re- 
spect to his income from March 1, 1913, to the end 
of the present year, the period to be calculated as 
five-sixths of a year. All succeeding reports will be 
for a full year. By June 1 the taxpayer will be no- 
tified of the exact amount of his tax which must be 
paid within the month. If he neglects his duty the 
collector may make a return for him at any time 
within three years. If tue tax is ttnpaid there will 
be added to the amount due five per cent and one per 
cent monthly, The penalty for refusal to make re- 
turn is a fine ranging from $20 to $1000. The mak- 
ing of a false return is a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of $2000, or a year’s imprisonment, or both. 

It is estimated that 425,000 persons must pay the 
income tax, which is expected to yield about eighty 
millions of dollars annually, much more than enough 














to reinforee the revenues curtailed by the revised 
tariff schedules. Its justification is the fairness of 
its distribution. Under high protection the consuin- 
ers were muicted unjustly to give manufacturers 
profits they had not earnec. ‘The new tariff iaw aims 
to remedy this long-standing injustice and through 
the country-wide imposition of a graded income tax 
garner the government revenues on a more equitable 
basis. The tax ranges from one per cent upon the 
excess above $3000 to seven per cent upon the excess 
above $500,000. According to treasury experts there 
are in California 25,000 persons with incomes from 
$3000 to $25,000; 500 persons whose incomes range 
from $25,000 to $50,000; 200 citizens who enjoy an 1n- 
come between $50,000 and $too,coo, and fifty Califor- 
nians whose incomes are $100,000 or more. 

As every taxpayer will receive a copy of the law 
with his or her blank statement it is advisable that 
the provisions be carefully studied since the plea of 
ignorance will not avail in the event of a failure to 
make proper return. This applies to all persons, 
whether exempt or not; the federal officials are the 
ones to determine the legality of claimed deductions. 
Of course, the income tax is levied on the net in- 
come. A bachelor having $5000 a year must pay 
one per cent on $2000 or $20, while the married man 
with the larger exemption would be mulcted only 
$10 on the same basis of income, which ratio of fig- 
uring continues to the $20,000 limit to which the one 
per cent tax extends, the same deductions applying, 
with the tax imposed on the net amount. It is esti- 
mated that the total revenue receipts xrom all sources 
in 1916 will be in excess of a billicn dollars of which 
customs will yield $250,000,0c0, the corporation tax 
$40,000,000 aud the income .ax $82,000,000. If the 
calamity howlers—such as Sereno Payne, who pre- 
dicts a deficit of $30,000,000 in I915—are proved 
wrong and the new tariff law, together with the in- 
come tix and prospective currency measure, meets 
sanguine expectations, a vote of confidence in the 
Democratic party in 1r916 is reasonably certain to 
follow. 


PLAINT OF THE AVIATOR 

XPLANATION of the slump in aviation in the 

United States is attributed by J. Guy Gilpatric, 
chief pilot of the Sloane Aeroplane Company of New 
York, to the lack of enthusiasm, due to a dearth of 
financial and moral encouragement, which has made 
hard sledding for the industry. Assuming that Amer- 
ica was the mother of this vast scientific develop- 
ment, he asks “Why does she not nurture her off- 
spring, why does not the government pursue a course 
similar to that of other civilized nations, and give its 
patronage to a means of fighting what—unless it soon 
awakens—may prove its undoing? Such questions 
are beyond me!’ He continues: 

And why does not the public which today raises 
its skeptical eyebrows and asks, ‘‘What’s happened 
to aviation, anyhow?” lend, in a degree at least, its 
moral support? And why does it shake its sage 
head and remark, when it hears that you are an 
aviator, “Young fellow, you’re not going to die of 
Oliecee!” But Here@age questions that | can an- 
swer readily, and with plenty of spirit; the great 
public opinion is molded like clay by its press— 
and consider the hostile attitude of that press! 

Chief Pilot Gilpatric complains that every time an 
aviator is killed, irrespective of the circumstances 
surrounding the casualty, a complete list of the 
“Death Toll of the Air“ is published; every time a 
flier smashes his running gear, and the word gets 
to the papers, he “has had a miraculous escape,” no 
matter how trivial the accident. What is the matter 
with aviation? he quotes and retorts, “Use your wide 
influence to spread the gospel of national enthusiasm 
—boom us and boost us—start the government mov- 
ing! Then, but not until then, will you see how 
little, given the backbone of finance, is the matter 
with us!” 

But Pilot Gilpatric has emitted to note one im- 
portant phase of the psychology of the American 
public. It is an intensely practical nation and will 
not invest nor yet grow enthusiastic over an industry 
in which spasmodic killing of its exponents is the chief 


feature. lo the Latyi countries, ietaply Iwrance amd 
Italy, there 1s greater appeal from the picturesque 
side of the experimentations, Volatile natures natu- 
rally are attracted toward a volatile profession and 
will back it where a colder-blooded constituency is 
apathetic. Once let aviation demonstrate its entire 
safety and practicability and capital galore will be 
forthcoming to establish 1t commercially. Just now 
a practical nation refuses to show ardent interest in 
so uncertain an undertaking as air-flying. Our peo- 
ple will flock to see speed maniacs risk their lives in 
a contcst because the thrill 1s constant, but so few 
can wait for the lone aviator to turn turtle. If the 
public could be assured of prompt results it would 
be avid for aviation meets. Action, our people de- 
mand. ‘The poetry of motion does not appeal so 
strongly to us. It is the spill that counts. 


SULZER EITHER KNAVE OR FOOL 

ARECKY’S amazing admissions that he, as Sul- 

zer’s campaign secretary, prepared the gover- 
nor’s affidavit of campaign receipts and expenses 
from memory, which the executive signed without 
examining, is tantamount to a confession of the gov- 
emioms viglation afi the corrupt practicessact. me nal 
many thousands of dollars were received by Sulzer 
and applied to the squaring of his personal indebted- 
ness in Wall street and elsewhere is apparent from 
the testimony and that none of this diverted money 
was included in his affidavit is admitted, 


What is hard to believe is the statement of the 
goat, Sarecky, that Sulzer, an old campaigner and a 
politician of long standing, had no knowledge of 
the contributions which he asserts he deposited and 
often deflected from campaign uses. It is a fishy 
tale and the impeachment court is likely to be as little 
impressed by it as is the general public, save as an 
adnussion of the guilt of the principal. If there were 
no crookedness then why were all the campaign 
records of receipts and expenditures destroyed, as 
Sarecky testified, as well as all cancelled checks and 
stubs connected with the case. Pressed by the court 
the wily secretary could remember receiving large 
contributions from brewers and liquor interests, but 
could not explain why only one of them was included 
in Sulzer’s affidavit. 

It is a revelation hardly calculated to assist the 
governor in disproving the principal counts in the 
articles of impeachment. No matter how perfidious 
and unscrupulous Vammany’s course, the tainted 
record of Sulzer makes demand upon the court of 
impeachment to return a verdict wholly in accord- 
ance with the Jaw and the facts. Tammany’s case 
can be left to the people to settle at the. polls, If 
Murphy’s candidate for mayor of New York is in- 
dorsed it will indicate an apathetic public conscience 
almost inconceivable. With Sulzer deposed for cause 
and Tammany defeated politics in Gotham and the 
Empire state will present an -ncouraging exterior 
and give hopeful promise of a brighter future, politi- 
caily, both for city and state. 





STANFORD’S SCHOLARLY NEW “PREXY” 

DMONISHING his hearers, which included the 

trustees of Stanford University, that he will be 
65 in July, 1915, the newly-installed president of 
Stanford, Dr. John Caspar Branner, in accepting the 
office recommended that he be retired at the end of 
that academic year. In spite of protests he said that 
it seemed to him wisest for the university to fix that 
limit to his tenure now, while he has the strength of 
mind to see what is best for Stanford and to set the 
limit before old age can fasten him on the university 
as an unproductive and unwelcome pensioner. 

It takes courage of a high order to pronounce sen- 
tence of self-elimination just as one has attained the 
zenith of scholastic promotion. But Dr. Branner is a 
man of fine ideals and rich mental endowments. For 
more than twenty years he has been a member of 
the university faculty, serving with his old friend, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, whom he has succeeded as 
head of the university. Having grown up with the 
institution President Branner states that he has no 
new policies to announce, no new theories of educa- 
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tion to try out, and no reforms to urge, all of which 
is an indirect tribute to his predecessor. Yet he 
modestly says, “As for following Chancellor Jordan’s 
footsteps, I could not take his long strides 1f | would 
and in addition to that I find it difficult or imposstble 
to do things just because some one else has done 
them. It never appeals to me as a sufficient reason. 
I believe in the reasonableness of most things as they 
are and, as I take no pleasures in sensations, you are 
likely to find me an unemotional tniversity presi- 
dent.” 

Having stipulated that he is to retire at the end of 
two years President Branner promises to do all that 
human effort can accomplish to make Stanford Uni- 
versity known for sane, sound and productive scholar- 
ship and those who have long known the brilliant 
professor of geology realize how well-fitted he ts by 
nature and intelicctual equipment to augment the ex- 
cellent reputation Stanford now bears. To the alumni 
he premises no hounding of them for contributions. 
He denounces the practice and will not be a party to 
such a policy. Stanford is to be felicitated on the 
acquisition of so sane and sound a president. The 
institution founded by Senator Stanford is sure to 
attain still higher standards under so sensible and 
efficient a leader. 


WHY COST OF LIVING SHOULD BE LOWER 

MUSING is the attitude of the standpat papers 
A toward the new tariff. They seem resentful of 
the opportunity afforded consumers to buy articles of 
food, of clothing, of building material at a reduction 
from long-standing prices. Their solicitude for the 
tariff beneficiaries is out of all proportion to the dis- 
regard they show for the man-on-a-fixed salary. It is 
a curious bias, wholly unwarranted and founded 
largely on the prejudice of long-entertained, errone- 
ous beliefs. The trouble with our standpat friends 
is their inability to see straight. They have acquired 
mental astigmatism through the strain of years in the 
effort to take in the Mark Hanna inspired doctrines 
of high “protection” benefits. 


Why shouldn’t the reduced tariffs lower the cost 
of living? The salaried man, the artisan, the head 
of the family finds food, clothing, shelter the great 
triune of expense. A high protective tariff has been 
enforced for upward of fifty years on the items com- 
ing tnder these three heads, for the purpose of al- 
lowing American manufacturers to control the home 
market by shutting out foreign competition; in addi- 
tion, the big trusts have also managed to kill off 
competition from within, Mr. Wilson has told us 
that he is against this exclusiveness; he wants larger 
opportunities for all and in opening our markets by 
lowering the tariffs on materials the increased com- 
petition is bound to give the people lower prices. If 
the big manufacturers are forced to reduce their 
profits, they will, at least, do a larger business, for 
the people can afford to buy more if they pay less. 


With free cattle, free beef, mutton, veal and pork, 
free wheat, free corn, free fish, salted and fresh, a 
big reduction in the duty on barley, a forty per cent 
cut on potatoes, a still greater reduction in duties on 
prunes, lemons, oranges—this makes the California 
growers wince, but the profits will still be attractive 
—the consumer is sure to be the gainer. In cloth- 
ing, the reductions are even greater. In place of so 
much shoddy the purchaser shouid get a better grade 
of materia! at practically the same price, which, of 
course, is sound economy, since the woolen goods 
will far outlast the cheaper fabrics in point of wear. 
Wooler. cloths are reduced by 69 per cent; stockings 
are Cie seem) O4~per cent to 20 per ccnt, women’s 
and children’s dress goods have a 70 per cent reduc- 
tion and blankets, carpets and cotton clothing are 
handsomely sliced. 

So it goes, all along the line, with iron and steel, 
entering so largely into building operations, on the 
free list and machinery, tools, agricultural imple- 
ments, wire, wire nails, hoopiron and similar staples 
substantially reduced, where they are not altogether 
{free of duty. In spite of these sharp reductions it is 
not free trade that has been accomplished; there is 
still a measure of “protection,” for Mr. Wilson prom- 

















ised to make only gradual changes. The standpat 
papers assert that by levying an inccme tax the effect 
remains the same, except that a redistribution of 
taxes will follow. Our reply is that the burden will 
be more equitably distributed; that the wealthier will 
now pay a fairer proportion of the taxes while the 
rank-and-file workers will find easement in the lower 
cost of living. Time will prove the correctness of 


this theory. 


SENATOR WORKS SNIFFS DANGER 

LONE, among the California delegation, Senator 

Works opposes the Hctch-Fletchy measure so 
strenuously sought by San Francisco. Representative 
Church at one time could he counted as an opponent 
of the scheme to deflower the Yosemite, but his con- 
stituents in the San Joaquin valley having been pla- 
cated Mr. Church has ceased his pulpit denunciations 
of the bill; in fact, he is now one of its ardent sup- 
porters. Senator Works was not. in Washington 
when the bill was called up last Saturday, but he 
sent a telegram which should arouse that staunch 
irrigationist, Hon. Denver S. Church, to a sense of 
impending danger. He and his constituents may be 
flimflammed yet. The telegram of protest, in part, 
read: 


I have satisfied myself that the Hetch-Hetchy 
bill should not pass without further investigation. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the water users in the 
irrigation districts are strongly opposed to it, and 
claim they were betrayed by those who consented 
to the compromise measure. They claim that 
thousands of acres of lands in the district and 
outside of it wil] be deprived of water to which 
they are entitled, and that they can show that this 
sacrifice of the best and most fertile lands in the 
state is not necessary in the interest of San Fran- 
cisco. 


On a point of no quorum consideration of the bill 
went over to a later day when, perhaps, Senator 
Smoot may arrive to make good his declaration that 
he would fight the bill so long as he could stand m 
his tracks, or words to that effect. It is now gen- 
erally understood that it is power, not water, that 
San Francisco is after and that the federal govern- 
ment is to have an allowance of $30,000 a year for 
the ceding of a water power that will be, when de- 
veloped, worth upward of fifty millions of dollars. 
It is a repetition of the Los Angeles game. Water 
from the Owens river is merely an incident; the city 
does not need it and is puzzled how to dispose of it, 
but the power—ah! that’s a different matter. The 
only trouble is that the city’s finances are so strained 
that the added cost of power equipment is causing the 
taxpayers to wince with pain and to wonder why 
that $23,000,000 did not suffice for all expenses as 
promised, It is nearer $40,000,000 already. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRIOR INCARNATIONS 

ONDAY morning’s mail is always opened with 

a feeling of expectation. Ag a rule this state 
of mind is justified by the communications disclosed. 
The Sunday solace usually proves stimulating to 
novel proposals or suggestions or brings in its wake 
important news. Such an unfolding came with the 
receipt of a circular on “Shakespeare and Reincarna- 
tion” by Mr, Clarence M. Stark, not before encoun- 
tered, who tips off for the benefit of posterity the 
great secret of Shakespeare’s wonderful powers. It 
is now as clear as daylight. The Bard of Avon was 
Solomon; he designed the sphinx in Egypt; he was 
Dante; and Homer; and Joshua; and Benjamin. He 
was the author of seedtime and harvest, “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and “Winter’s Vale.” 


With this reasonable explanation interest in 
Bacon’s personality measurably diminishes, Just what 
his previous state of servitude may have been before 
he became lord chancellor of England and was re- 
moved from office for improper conduct matters little. 
At least, he was not Solomon, Dante, Homer, Joshua 
and Benjamin. As for Romeo and Juliet they were 
Adam and Eve; also Datr.te and Beatrice; Menelaus 
and@Helen; Esau and Rachel. And Eve? ‘She was 
Joan of Arc; and Mary, whom Jesus loved; and 
Ruth. Such a clearing up of the mists of antiquity ! 
Hamlet, prince of Denmark, was none other than 
Julius Caesar or Brutus or Marc Antony. Kind Mr. 
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Stark seems a little uncertain which, although why 
And one of the 
three named was Alexander the Great. Another was 
St. Pauls aid mine. Saulssand, Socrates wand lie 
Ahasuerus } Montezuma; and Job. What a 
Monday morning revealing as this! 

Mr, Raving—we beg pardon, Mr. Stark—does not 
furnish any key with his reincarnation statistics, but 
his avowals are so quietly made, so surely presented, 


he should be in doubt is strange. 


and 


that we feel it were an insult to question the author- 
ity. Hesides, the knowledge that Shakespeare had 
been Solomon, and Dante, and Homer, and Joshua 
and Benjamin must convince the Baconian adherents 
of the intellectual superiority of the Stratford butcher 
boy to the Baron Verulam. Where did the Bard of 
Avon gain that profound knowledge of human na- 
ture, that marvelous mind revealed in his works? Mr. 
Clarence M. Stark has lifted the veil. 


LEGISLATION BY CAUCUS JUSTIFIED 

AKING advantage of the temporary absence of 

Minority Leader Mann, Sereno Payne of New 
York, jointly guilty with former Senator Aldrich of 
formulating a tariff bill alleged to be in the interest 
of consumers, rose in the house to scold the Demo- 
crats for their high-handed “legislation by caucus.” 
He protested that it was not right, not fair to the 
house. He reminded the speaker (Mr. Moon, pro 
tempore) that the Constitution gives the house the 
authority to adopt rules for its guidance, “but,” said 
he, “we are met here by a rule of the Democratic 
caucus that no committee of the house can report any 
bill to this house unless by permission of the Demo- 
cratic caucus. . . Why, you used to hear a good deal 
in the old days about ‘Cannonism’ and ‘Czarism’ in 
the house, but we never have run up against any czar 
like the czar of the Democratic cancus.” 


Naturally, the Republican side of the house ap- 
plauded vociferously, Then stood up Champ Clark 
of Missourt to remind the younger members—the 
older ones needed no coaching—that the custom of 
the pot calling the kettle black has never met with 
highest encomium in this country. Mr. Clark re- 
called to Mr. Payne that in the Fifty-fifth congress, of 
which both were members, Tom Reed, one of the 
greatest speakers, was in the chair. Under his iron- 
clad rule, neither the Republicans nor the Democrats 
were permitted to report out any bills. Speaker Reed 
would not even appoint the committees, and did not 
appoint them until the night the house adjourned 
sine die. At least, the Democrats have appointed 
committees, so that bills may be considered, Later, 
in the Sixty-first congress, at its first session, when 
Mr. Payne was the majority leader, Speaker Cannon 
did not appoint the committees of the house, and re- 
fused to appoint them until the day of adjournment. 
Why did the Republicans do that? asked Mr. Clark, 
who explained: 


In these two congresses every sensible man in 
the United States knew that the Republicans were 
responsible to the country for the legislation in 
this house, and they know now that we are re- 
sponsible to the country for the legislation in this 
house. Every student of government knows that 
in a country whose institutions are bottomed on 
suffrage the government will be a government by 
parties. It matters nothing whether we want it 
that way or not, that is the way it is. The history 
of England and the United States proves that be- 
yond peradventure. Responsibility rests upon the 
majority, and we shrink not from acknowledging 
our responsibility to the country and of acting ac- 
cordingly. Being responsible and having an ample 
majority we intend to place our ideas upon the 
statute books on the great questions now pressing 
for solution. While we invite help from Republi- 
cans and Progressives, we cannot, without shirk- 
ing our duty to the country, permit them to spoil 
our bills. 


Continuing, Mr. Clark stated that the Baltimore 
platform promised a multitude of things, ranging 
from those of minor importance to ones of great 
moment, and of the latter two principal pledges were 
to revise the tariff and to give the country a good 
currency system. As to the continual how! about 
legislation by caucus he regarded it as the most idio- 
tic that has ascended to heaven within a generation. 
He asked Mr. Payne how it happened that he per- 
mitted the general debate—which does very lItitle 
good—to run along for three weeks and then allowed 
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the Democrats only two days for debate under the 
five-minute rule. He added, “It was to ‘persuade’ 
enough Republicans to vote with him to agree to the 


special rule to go into the committee of the whole 
Said Niel ciele: 


Wow fet us see about caucus rule. We must 
have organization in order to enact the will of the 
people into law, and we have got it, and we have had 
it for the last three years. That is the reason why 
we are where we are now. Precisely. Until three 
years ago fights in this house were like battles be- 
twixt the militia and regulars. The Democrats 
were the militia fighting regulars; but now ¢he 
boot is on the other foot, we are the regulars, we 
are the drilled men, we are organized, and the Re- 
publicans and Progressives are the disrupted mili- 
tia. Do you know how many people it takes to 
hold a caucus? Two can hold a caucus as well as 
two hundred and ninety-odd Democrats can. Well, 
now, suppose you break up the caucus. You have 
had it—I understand you are in favor of open cau- 
cuses now, but you had them here sixteen years, a 
hog combine that no mortal man could break, You 
never suggeSted open caucuses then: 


The devil was sick. the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


for the consideration of the hill. 


It was a neat rejoinder. History reveals that the 
Republicans have no right to complain, least of all 
the former belwether fron1 New York. Mr. Payne 
protested that while the bill was open to debate his 
party did not get any amendments adopted. Mr. 
Clark grimly revealed the reason. Said he, “When 
you figure out a scheme by which one man can out- 
vote two and a half men, then you can get one of 
your amendments adopted on a Democratic tariff 
bill.” The speaker of the house tells the truth when 
he says of the catcus rule that the people of the 
United States are more interested in results than in 
the methods by which those results are reached. A 
tree 1s judged by its fruits and if the tariff bill and 
the currency bill work to the welfare f the country 
the Democrats will get the credit; 1f the reverse, the 
party will suffer. That being true, Mr. Clark ts right 
when he says the Democrats would be a pack of 1m- 
beciles, being responsible for the legislation in the 
house, not to formulate the legislation on great bills 
such as the two indicated. 


POET KEMP’S PRIMARY BLUNDER 

ROMPILY upon affival Gf the Oceanic at 

Southampton followed the arrest of the poet 
stowaway, Harry Kemp, erstwhile soul-mate of Meta 
Sinclair, divorced from Upton Sinclair of the “Jungle” 
ime. "men had confided to a friend prior to the 
sailing of the steamer from New York that he had 
neither passage money nor ticket in his pocket and 
that he was off as a first-cabin stowaway in search 
of adventure and a London publisher for his poems. 
His idea was to study Chinese in retirement unti] 
the Oceanic was far enough at sea to insure the con- 
tinuance of his passage when he planned to reveal 
his plight to the captain and offer to read his ballads 
for berth and board. 


Poets on shipboard are not so useful as-stokers 
and it may be that Kemp was ushered below to feed 
the furnace fires instead of injecting caloric into his 
muse. Kemp, it will be recalled, is the author of the 
drama ‘Judas’ reviewed in The Graphic recently 
In it the author argues that Christ was not betrayed 
for money, but in order to force Him to exert His 
miraculous power by which to confound His perse- 
cutors and thus prove His divine origin; that Judas 
has been long maligned and misunderstood. Ingeni- 
ous but hardly convincing. It is sad to think that 
the authorities at Southampton may lodge the poet- 
dramatist in jail on a misdemeanor charge while 
Loudon chafes for his promised advent. 


But why London? John Davidson did not find it 
so kindly disposed to his poetry, nor yet did Ernest 
Dowson, while the fate of Chatterton is emblazoned 
on memory for all time. Perhaps, it was the lure of 
Alfred Noyes’ great success that drew Kemp across 
the Atlantic. Alone, among modern poets, the Eng- 
lishman is said to have earned a good living through 
his ereztions. Masefield, doubtless, for the time he- 
ing, is profiting handsomely by the product of his 
pen, but what of the myriad fledglings whose market- 
able stuff is accepted for pay in the ratio of about 
one poem to every two hundred offerings? Kemp 
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should rather have taken pattern after Austin Dob- 
son whose income for years was assured by a civil 
service position which permitted his Pegasus to have 
a full feed of oats three times a day, with the result 
that it labored cannily, as every admirer of Dobson’s 
poems must admit. If Kemp would abandon the idea 
that the writing of poetry is a profession, to be fal- 
lowed assiduously and exclusively, and regard it as 
an avocation merely he might yet reach great heights 
on a well-nourished body. Stoking on a passenger 
steamer is not conductive to poetry unless, indeed, 
one can capitalize his experience and contrive a great 
epic from the bowels of the ship. 





MURDOCK’S CLEVER BADINAGE 

HILE the tariff is no longer a live issue in con- 

gress there were many incidents in connection 
with the closing hours of the debate that seem to be 
too good to ignore. ‘The sarcasms of Sereno Payne, 
the urbanities of Mr. Underwood and the scintilla- 
tions of Mr. Murdock make delicious reading in the 
Congressional Record, even if the esteemed Riverside 
Press does lugubriously contend to the contrary. 
The fact is the Record is a much maligned publica- 
tion; we have passed many delightful hours in its 
company and have for it the highest regard. What 
could be more refreshing, for instance, than Mr. 
Murdock, replying to the jeremiads of Mr. Payne? 
The genileman from Wichita was never more effer- 


vescent. Here is a taste of his oratory: 


Mr. Speaker, judging from the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], I fear that 
he is against this bill. [Laughter.] One of the 
tragedies connected with retirement from this body 
must be the reflection that, once away from here, 
one would not have the opportunity to hear the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] ejaculate 
eruptively, spontaneously, irrelevantly, grandilo- 
quently, ‘$2,500,000,000,"- followed by applause on 
the Republican side. [Laughter.] He says that he 
successfully explained to the people of his district 
that the Payne-Aldrich bill was a revision down- 
ward: but he never explained it successfully to the 
house of representatives at the time of its passage, 
for the special rules and clotures of various kinds 
would not let him. Now, Mr. Speaker, September 
11 you appointed me a conferee on the tariff bill, 
and I am now prepared to make my report. 
[Laughter.} To be chosen as a conferee on & tariff 
bill is an imposing honor; it is, indeed, a rare dis- 
tinction. 

Few men reach this high estate. Out of 10,000 
congressmen who since the beginning of this gov- 
ernment have descended here, burned their brilliant 
hour, and departed, hardly 100 have ever been con- 
ferees on a tariff bill. 1 am moved momentarily 
by the almost tragic reflection that out of the two 
hundred and odd congressmen whom [I now address, 
scarce a score by any manner of accident can ever 
be conferees upon a tariff bill. And yet, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have to report to you that things are not what 
they seem. [Laughter.] I have heard ali my life 
of the helplessness of a bound boy at a husking 
bee. Now, 1 was born and reared in an agricultural 
country, but I never saw a bound boy at a husking 
bee, though I can imagine, Mr. Speaker, that a 
bound boy at a husking bee is a perfect cyclone of 
activity compared with a minority conferee on a 
tariff bill. [Laughter.] The majority members— 
the Democratic members—of the conference met 
inside the room of the committee on finance of the 
senate. That room may not be entirely familiar to 
this membership. It is in the north wing of the 
capitol, on the first floor, senate end. Outside of 
that finance committee room there is a riot of mu- 
ral ornamentation. However chastely white the 
corridors of the capitol may be elsewhere, here 
there is elaborate decoration and vivid frescoes, 
with peaceful farm scenes between, and figures of 
rakes and hoes and walking plows and other tok- 
ens of our primitive and pastoral beginnings. The 
function of the finance committee in the senate is 
taxation, and over one arch in the corridor is the 
legend, “Esto perpetuo.” I asked the janitor what 
it was, and he said it meant, “Let it be perpetual.” 
fLaughter.] Over the portal of the finance com- 
mittee room itself is a neglected portrait of Ben- 
jamin Franklin with one eye gone, the other glassy 
with time, arrayed in a pair of yellow plush 
breeches in a state of spotty and scaly decline. 
fLaughtey. ] 

In those surroundings I watched from day to day 
the proceedings as nearly as I might. I was not of- 
fended, Mr. Speaker, at my exclusion, but I was 
outraged, in a sense, at the hurt it meant to that 
new-found champion of the open caucus, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. [Applause 
and laughter.] Outside the committee room in 
these brilliant corridors. there gathered through 
those long laborious days little groups of men hud- 
died together and constantly whispering—whisper- 
ing of burlaps and bagging and bran and barley 
and lemons and limestone and what-not specific 
and what-you-may-call-it ad valorem. For the 
most part, as I observed, they were sullen menand 


morose, disconsoliate, and empty of hope. That was 
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| the lobby; whether “insidious” or not, I am unable 


to say; but it remained there the livelong day, 
week in and week out. And never ceased to whis- 
per but once, and that was when the portentous 
procession of tariff tinkers passed in and out. 
[Laughter.] The suave Alabaman [Mr. Under- 
wood], placid ever, urbane even in attack, tender 
even in his tyrannies; the smiling North Carolinian 
[Mr. Kitchin], of infinite jest, a statesman yet un- 
wrecked by his humor, and a partisan to the last 
ripple of his taunting laughter; the rotund Rainey, 
Roman in face and in figure, braced mentally 
against all the shifting partisan winds of his na- 
tive Jllinois; and the studious, silent gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Dixon], hungry for contest, these 
four and four United States senators who, under 
the rules, are all inviolate and immune to my de- 
scription, these, each of them a Democrat and par- 
tisans all. 

These eight men made this tariff. The 676 con- 
troverted items in this tariff are in fact the tariff, 
and those men drafted them ultimately. It is true 
that at the conclusion of their weeks of labor they 
invited in the minority conferees. This was Sep- 
tember 29, I went along meekly with my friend 
from New York [Mr, Payne] and the gentleman 
from Michigan {Mr. Fordney], but the proceedings 
in that one conference, that “full and free confer- 
ence,” when all the conferees were present, were 
pathetically perfunctory. JI took out my watch and 
kept time on the adoption of the conference report, 
and by the watch it took just seven minutes to dis- 
pose of it. [Laughter.] That is, this great bill, 
which began in secret, ended in secret, and there 
was not one moment in its long career when any 
jot or tittle of it was changed in the open. 

Good natured, keen, clever scintillant raillery. It 
carries one back to the days when “Sunset” Cox was 
wont to set the house in roars of laughter or when 
that master of satire, the Hon. J. Proctor Knott, was 
recognized by the speaker. Murdock’s wit and humor 
are as a tonic to the house. His ebullitions at a time 
the nerves of the members are frazzled are as good 
as muriate of qttinine to a depressed organism. How 
he happens to be in the Bull Moose company is a 
marvel; that party is nothing if not serious and refor- 
matory and extremely disdainful of the unregenerate 
in the other parties. Perhaps, he will leaven the 


lump one of these days. 


PLAINT OF CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
HERE is a stroug basis of justice in the protest 
voiced by the currency committee of the Amer. 
ican Bankers’ Association, in session at Boston, to 
certain features of the administration currency bill, 
and we fully agree that the plan formulated by the 
National Monetary Commission was, in many re- 
spects, superior to the Glass-Owen bill. But the 
Aldrich measure is impossible of achievement while 
the Democratic reform is not only possible but immi- 
nent. Ifthe framers will not recede from their posi- 
tion 1s it not better to accept what they have to offer 
at this time and trust to the future for such amend- 

ments as experietce may suggest as imperative? 


Chief of the obnoxious clauses is that compelling 
banks to subscribe to the federal reserve banks an 
amount equal to twenty per cent of their capital, to 
be paid one-half at once, the other half subject to 
call. Jn the composition of the reserve board the 
subscribers are given no voice and their stock certifi- 
cates are to draw only five per cent interest, if 
earned, as a maximum. The argument is made that 
if the government can appropriate one-tenth of a 
bank’s capital cne year, it may continue the process 
until the government has appropriated the entire 
capital. Equally arbitrary is the manner of fixing 
the compensation; it may be five per cent this year, 
but dwindle off to nothing later is the contention, a 
form of socialism not especially attractive to the 
banking fraternity having no sympathy in Socialistic 
doctrines. 

This has been a stumbling block from the outset, 
but since the Democrats are determined on govern- 
micnt contro! of the currency system the protestants 
will, perforce, have to accept or relinquish their na- 
tional banking charters. It is coercion in a degree, 
but whether unconstitutional or not is a question for 
the highest court to determine. Certainly, the fed- 
eral reserve board might admit a minority represen- 
tation of bankers without in anywise ceding control. 
We hope to see a senate amendment adopted along 
this line and incorporated in the bill. It will placate 
much of the present opposition and is only just to 
the captial invested. 
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Death and the TrollopAmother Irish Ejpic--8y Rsndoiph Bartett 





Sea” has come to be recognized as the great 

dramatic epic of death. Chaste and simple, it 1s 
a noble picture of the mortal facing the inevitable 
with a grief so pure that it is transcendental, so 
humble that it 1s regal. One feels that death cannot 
always be attended by such lofty inspiration. There 
are circumstances often in which it is sordid, ma- 
terial, seemingly unrelated to the higher destiny of 
man, but merely the disintegration of a worthless 
existence into its original clay which could not be 
more worthless, and which seems to give but little 
promise of eventual redemption. Yet is there such a 
thing as this after all? Can even the most sordid 
death fail to be touched with something of the mys- 
tery of life? This is the question that Joseph Camp- 
bell propounds in his two-act Irish drama, “Judg- 
ment,’ a transcription of life scarcely less impres- 
sive than the Synge epic itself. But while Synge’s 
drama is direct and plain, Campbell’s, dealing as it 
does with the antithesis of the Synge proposition, is 
subtle and often elusive, a natural condition enough, 
as realized by the author, who says in a foreword: 
“It is a study in suggestion rather than statement. 
Art 1s concerned little with dogma, but much with 
the verities that are mysteries, and that always will 
remain mysteries, label them how we may.” It has 
no real beginning, and less ending, being a segment 
of the eternal circle, its motive coming out of the 
void and returning thereto, giving a glimpse, in pass- 
ing, of the souls of common folk under great stress. 


Owen Ban is a poor weaver, but a superior sort of 
man who is not easily depressed by conditions. He 
is a philosopher, knowing something of books and 
still more of Hfe, and with a mind ever open to let 
in new wisdom. His young wife, Nabla, soon to be- 
come a mother, is nervous, self-centered and, partly 
owing to her condition, inclined to hysteria on slight 
provocation. The play opens in their cabin, Nabla 
Nagging at Owen to quit work for the night while 
he insists that he must finish the cloth, as he has 
proniused it. With his quiet talk Owen soothes his 
wife and goes on with his task, and they talk of the 
child that is to he, the weaver saying: “It’s a strange 
thing, birth, and it’s a strange thing, death. Birth’s 
one thread in the frame, and death’s the thread that 
crosses it.” It is a touch of prophecy, the keynote 
of the play. “In the midst of life we are in death’ 
the piece keeps saying over and over, though only 
this once in so many words, but the message is not 
merely a reminder of the uncertainty of life. It is 
rather the suggestion that men should withhold judg- 
ment of one another since death, the great leveler, 
is sO imminent, and exalts and humbles in his own 
mexorable way. This, however, as “suggestion rather 
than statement.” 


As the couple sit talking there come two callers, 
John Gilla Carr, a middle-aged man, type’ of the 
substantial artisan, and Parry Cam, an active oracle 
of ninety or thereabouts, opinionated, gossipy, who 
closes even his most commonplace remarks with a 
triumphant, “And now where are ve?” as one who 
has exhausted the subject in hand, whether descrip- 
tion or argument. The rambling talk touches upon 
a band of tinkers who have come to the neighbor- 
hood for the approaching fair. and the disgraceful 
conduct of “Peg Straw, the light woman” who, in- 
toxicated and noisy, wss being hounded by the 
children of the village. Words of pity are voiced by 
Owen, to which John and Nabla reply with scorn 
for “thesbad, womatiy”’ but Parry recalls that she was 
not always as she is now. He remembers her as “a 
fresh, comely girl but she made a slip, God 
help her, she made a slip—and with one thing and 
another she lost respect of herself and she went to 
the bad.” Even her real name is now forgotten, Peg 
Straw having been substituted for it when she seem- 
ingly lost her wits and acquired the habit of going 
about the roads nicking sn bits of weeds and straw 
and carrying little bundles of them about with her 
aimlessly. 

They are still talking of her when a neighbor, Kate 
Kinsella, arrives, with the news that the tinkers are 
holding riotous carnival in a camp in the glen near 
her home, until she was frightened, and is now on 
her way to pass the night with a friend near by. She 
has heard the screeching of a woman, and believes 
the drunken crew is murdering Peg Straw. Owen 
impulsively, is for going to her aid, but John advises 
against it. The tinkers are a score in number, mad 
with liquor, and the man who interferes with them 
need expect no mercy. Nabla adds her appeal! not to 
he deserted, and so Owen reluctantly submits, hop- 
ing that it 1s not so bad as Kate fears. Nabla re- 
bukes Owen for his uneasiness about the woman, to 
which he replies characteristically, “It’s an old say- 
ing and a true saving, that every shuiler is Christ.” 
A moaning is heard, coming nearer wntil it is just 
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outside the door. Owen opens and “a heap of rags 
crawls in, lamenting loudly.” Peg Straw, barely able 
to drag herself along, blood streaming over her face, 
is seeking shelter. 


NABLA: (Scrutinizing her) 
Don’t let that creature over the door. 
ally) She’d bring a curse on us, Owen ... a 
curse . . and our first child going to be born. 

Owen: EHasy, woman, easy . easy. Quiet 
yourself. (To Peg) What’s on you, at all? (She 
moans) Fetch water, Nabla. This woman’s in a 
bad way. Look at the blood. 

NABLA: I turned her from my door this very 
morning. I know what she is, and I won’t have her 
in the house. 

OWEN: Don't vou see she’s hurt? 
water, I tell you. 

NABLA: I won't fetch it, and I won’t have her 
here hurt, or no hurt. She’s a bad woman, and you 
know it. 

OWEN: Do I? (Firmly) 
that she’s come to us. 

NABLA: Well, its a queer thing—a stroller to 
be coming in here. A stroller of the roads, and me 
a housekeeping woman. 

* ¥ F 

OWEN: Bad as she is we must help her. We 
couldn’t turn her out in that state. Fetch the 
water, I tell you. We'll help her, if she’s to die in 
our hands. 

NABLA: 

OWEN: 

NABLA: 


It’s Peg Straw! 
(Hysteric- 


Fetch that 


But she'll stay now 


(Stubbornly) I won’t fetch it. 

You won't fetch it? 
I’ve tolé you I won't. 

OWEN: (Bullying her) Hell’s flames, I’ll make 
you fetch it! (His face becomes deadly white) 
Where is it? Where’s the water-crock? 

NABLA: You’d threaten me, and me not well? 
(She works herself into a paroxysm, half screams, 
half tears.) 

OWEN: Where is it? It was on that shelf this 
morning. (He searches about for the water-crock, 
upsetting the noggin of half mouldy “dressings” 
and swearing violently) The way things are kept 
in this house would put bees off their journey! 

NABLA: I laid it out of my hand there just be- 
fore I sat down. 

OWEN: You’re a saint to judge anybody! 
You’re a pattern surely! (He is on the verge of 
striking her when he recovers himself. His neck 
drops as if paralyzed, his voice is broken.) No, no, 
I couldn’t, Nabla gel OL tL. cee God for- 
give me! 


After this outburst Nabla regains control of her- 
selt and sets about to do Owen's bidding, only pro- 
testing a little against using a strip of cloth that was 
for the baby’s garment, to bathe the wounds on the 
woman’s head, but gradually bringing herself to 
tender aid to the suffering wretch. Owen decides he 
must go for the priest and the police, and quieting 
his wife’s fears, departs. The door has hardly closed 
upon hin when thte moaning from the heap on the 
floor grows fainter, and ceases. Nabla gives a little 
cry “that suggests two mysteries.” Death and life 
have come hand in hand to the cabin, even as the 
weaver had said: “Birth’s one thread in the frame, 
and Death's the thread that crosses it.” 


Yo days elapse, and the second act takes place at 
the house of Kate Kinsella, where the wake is being 
held for Peg Straw. A score or so of men sit in the 
kitchen while women in the room beyond can be 
heard saying the rosary about the corpse, around 
which tall white candles are burning. The inquest 
has been held and Owen praised for his actions by 
the coroner. Nabla’s child was born a few hours 
after the death of Peg Straw, and so the cabin is no 
place for a wake, and Kate offered her house for 
the purpose. The men sympathize with Owen in his 
multiplicity of trouble, but he maintains his philos- 
ophical outlook. “God’s not too hard on a body. 
There’s nothing bad that mightn’t be worse,” he de- 
clares, and goes on to tell how Toal a-Groarty, a 
well-to-do man who has a reputation for being in- 
ordinately grasping, has undertaken to furnish a 
coffin and pay the expenses of Peg Straw’s burial. 


As the talk progresses desultorily there enters a 
stranger, obviously “a tramping man,” loud of voice 
and bibulous. Contrary to the vulgar idea of a wake, 
there has been no drinking going on, and when the 
Stranger produces a bottle, from which he already 
has imbibed too freely, he is rebuked with the in- 
formation that the women are praying over the 
corpse. “Tit’ll take a deal of praying to whitewash 
her” the stranger sneers, and while this might have 
been the remark of any of those present while Peg 
Straw was still living, the idea now revolts them, 
and the quarrel is on. The more violent of those 
present are for ejecting the intruder, but Owen and 
others restore quiet and the stranger subsides tem- 
porarily after consoling himself with a maudlin 
street song. 

Tn the calm which follows, the aged Parry, who 
alone of those present knew Peg Straw when she 
was young, recalls the story of her downfall. There 

















was a child, he says, but it disappeared, and the 
prevalent opinion at the time, though unsupported 
by evidence, was that the woman had drowned her 
offspring. Hearing this the stranger again becomes 
violent. Swearing horribly, chanting a line of his 
song, taunting Parry, he infuriates the gathering. 
Several men seize him and a scuffle ensues, until 
the stranger shouts out that he himself is the child 
of Peg Straw, the child Parry has accused her of 
having murdered. He swears it with right hand 
raised, “that the God in heaven may strike me dead 
if I’m not that woman’s son!” 


In the tense silence which follows, Father John, 
the parish priest, enters. He is a masterful, strong 
man of sixty-five. The stranger is awed by his pres- 
ence, and shuffles out, but, as he goes, bawls out a 
reiteration of his claim that he is the dead’s woman’s 
son. The play moves swiftly to its solemn con- 
clusion: 


FR, JOHN: (After a pause, to Owen) Who is 
that man is just gone out? 

OWEN: He said he was her son, Father. 

FR. JOHN: Her son? 

OWEN: Her son, Father. 

FR. JOHN: (Reflectively) Ah. He said no more 
than that? 

OWEN: No, Father. (With a certain awkward- 
ness.) Well, he hinted as much as that he was the 
child everybody said she had done away with, and 
it only a young helpless thing at the breast. 

FR. JOHN: This was common talk in the 
parish? 

OWEN: It was, Father, and beyond it. 

Pint. SO 2 ¥ on believed: 

OWEN: It’s an old story. It’s been talked about 
as long as I mind. Parry will tell you. 

PARRY: It may be true, and it may not be. 
There’s no knowing. 

* * % 

OWEN: I’m thinking of what you said at the 
Month’s Mind at the Cross a’ Monday. 

FR. JOHN: What was that?” 

OWEN: That it’s not for us to have a bad word 
of anybody. You’re always saying it, Father. 

FR, JOHN: (To himself) “Enter not into judg- 
ment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight shall no 
man be justified.” 

OWEN: It’s queer the way things have hap- 
pened with me. 

FR. JOHN: God has His own way and His own 
time. (To the man) You know nothing of that man, 
any of you? 

OWEN: Peter MacManus might know, maybe. 
You were saying Peter . 

PETER: (Not too sure of himself) Well, I 
wouldn’t swear to it, Father, but I think he was a 
farmhand for a spell down at Ewart’s. I’ve seen 
him somewhere, I know. 

PARRY: Yousknow nothing. 

PETER: I’m an ignorant man, Father. 

FR. JOHN: We're all ignorant—all. . It’s a 
strange end. The hidden things of His wisdom 
God makes plain to us. (He would say more, but 
stops.) No, nothing is plain . . Clouds are about 
us... . We pry and dream; the mystery remains 
dark. (He faces the room door, goes forward a 
step, and stretching out his arm speaks as if to 
the dead woman) “Woman, where are these thine 
accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? She said, 
No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither 
do I condemn thee.” (Owen Ban kneels down. All 
the people drop to their knees.) We will say the 
Prayers for the Dead. : 


“Suggestion rather than statement” surely. Com- 
pared with it the Maeterlinck dramas dealing direct- 
ly with death, “Home,” “The Blind,” “The Intruder,” 
are mere leaves from an undertaker’s ledger. It is a 
tragedy in homespun, but it is more. How much 
more depends entirely upon the imagination of the 
reader, upon his own conceptions of life and death, 
his own analysis of sin and retribution. 

(“Judgment,” by Joseph Campbell. Maunsel & 
Soe Duphie 

———— 
GRAPHITES 


Mrs. Rebecca Gay’s brutal murderer has confessed. 
Now, all together, you anti-capital punishment advo- 
cates for a commutation of the misguided colored 
gentleman’s sentence in the event that he is found 
guilty in the first degree, 

Up in San Francisco a tortured saloonkeeper found 
a sure cure for acute rheumatism by shooting him- 
self through the head. Let us hope he has not at- 
tained other ills that he knew not of. 


Teddy Roosevelt, Jr., is following his daddy’s lead. 
He is a tentative candidate for the Progressive nomi- 
nation to congress from the Twentieth New York 
district. Train up a child in the way he should go. 


How absurd ! Instead of fighting, Turkey and 
Greece are going to arbitrate their differences. Al- 
most htmaniesigaeit © 
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NEW PLAYS BY BARRIE AND GALSWORTHY 


OMAN is the live topic in London. If you go 
Vf to the park on Sunday, you will hear the suf- 

fragettes: if you go to lunch at the Savoy, 
your host will discuss the American woman and her 
contrast to the English woman; if you go to the 
theater it is the heroine, not the hero, you will laugh 
or cry over, adore or pity. Barrie’s new play, “The 
Adored One,” is, of course, named from a woman, 
and Galsworthy’s “Fugitive,” too, is feminine. No two 
plays could be more unlike than these. Barrie has 
only one purpose, to amuse, Galsworthy, to show 
life. Does each succeed in his purpose? Certain it 1s 
that nothing of either man’s purpose is to be found 
in either man’s play. There is nothing of life in Sir 
James Barrie’s “Adored One,” and nothing amusing 
in Galsworthy’s “Fugitive.” 

First, for the comedy. After the final curtain, the 
first night, there was not only a pitifully weak effort 
at applause, but there was the dreaded sound of hiss- 
ing. On all sides one heard remarks such as legals 
funny2” “Barrie’s mad!” “What manner of Barrie 
is this!” There was no doubt that the audience had 
been bored. Why shouldn’t it be? The story of a 
woman who pushes a man out of a railroad train 
and kills him because he wished a window open, 
when the “Adored One’s” little girl had a cold, is 
not particularly funny. Perhaps, the greatest disap- 
pointment was because the first act promised so much. 
A man is asked to a dinner and upon arriving early 
questions his host about the expected guests. He is 
told to expect a suffragette, a woman with a sense of 
humor, one who has none, 2 woman whose sole 1n- 
terest in life is her children, and a woman who has 
committed murder. One woman arrives, Leanora, 
the “Adored One.” He tries to discover which of 
the ones this is, only to find as dinner is announced, 
that she is the only one invited. Leanora 1s all types 
in one. 

It is an amusing play, quite in Barrie’s usual style, 
and if the play had ended here, it might have been 
another added to his list of splendid one acts. But 
he was not content. (Perhaps, however, it was the 
manager who was not content.) At any rate, there 
followed two acts of silliness, showing the “Adored” 
Leanora at old Bailey under trial for murder. Noth- 
ing happens except that Leanora wins the judge, 
jury, and lawyers by her fascinating ways. The law- 
yer proposes to her in court, the jurors ask to have 
her in the room with them when they make their 
decision, and the judge ends the play with a pretty 
little speech about Leanora being a legend. Since 
the first night I understand the last two acts have 
been made into one. This might help, but there 
seems little excuse for it anyway, even when it 1S 
so perfectly acted by a company with Sir John Hare 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the leading parts. 

l have heard it said that it is a burlesque on the 
London courts,—others say it is a travesty on the 
English mother, but most critics say it 1s a bore: 
Who cares what it is since it is not amusing? 


> a 


T can imagine no stronger argument for woman's 
economic independence than AIr. Galsworthy's latest 
play, “The Fugitive.” Yet there 1s not one didactic 
note in it. He paints his picture trulv and without 
preiudice. As he showed the tragedy in "Strife re 
sulting from the weakness of both parties, so 1n 
this play we have the tragedy resulting from the con- 
fict in Clare’s character. Her friend says of her, 
“You're too fine and not fine enough.’ She says of 
herself, “I couldn’t be a saint and I wouldn't be a 
soulless doll. Neither one thing nor the other, thats 
the tragedy.” That, also ,is the strength of the play, 
for. after all, most of us are not saints. 

We see Clare first in her dull husband’s home, 
surrounded by dull people. The Dedmonds have 
heen married five years. They have cared nothing 
for each other for the last four years. Clare has 
come to feel the claims of a man she does Tot Ome, 
‘ntolerahle. It is one of the strong points in the play, 
that though Clare has not loved her husband in four 
years, she does not revolt until another man urges 
her to freedom. This other man is a Malise, a sort 
of vagabond journalist, idealist and thinker, who sees 
things clearly even though, as Dedmond says, he 
does not know how to dress. Clare begs her husband 
to let her go, to divorce her, and set her free. But 
Dedmond’s god is Respectability and he cannot have 
his name disgraced. You tnderstand his refusal, for 
he has no conception of Clare’s position. He argues 
that hundreds of couples have been as uncongenial 
as they and yet have not separated. Clare answers, 
“Ves thousands.” But Clare is too strong to be one 
of these thousands. Without money and without 
me2ns of livelihood, she leaves her husband. 

In the second act, Clare comes to Malise’s flat for 
advice. She is followed by detectives and her father 
and mother-in-law, and the family solicitor. The 
latter puts the man of the world standpoint very 
clearly. He says, “What's open to you if you don’t 
eo back? As you haven't money, you shouldn’t have 
been pretty. You're up against the world, and you'll 
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get no mercy from it.” But in no circumstances will 
Clare accept Dosmond’s money. Until the bitter end 
she will only take, when she gives. Her husband 
comes and threatens. (This is one place when the 
character drawing seems at fault, for Dedmond has 
up to this point been stupid and dull, but he is much 
too well bred to be so brutal. He really hasn’t the 
energy to be mean.) Finally, Clare pulls off her hat 
and throws it on Malise’s table, commanding her 
husband to go. 

Left together, Malise and Clare face the situation. 
He loves her and understands her position, but she 
does not return his love so he lets her go, under- 
standing the difficulties she 1s facing and that she has 
become a “Fugitive.” After three months, Clare re- 
turns to Malise. Her life as a shop girl has been 
hateful and her old friends have at last hunted her 
down. She has found that she loves Malise and this 
time she has come to stay. 

Tt would not be Galsworthy if we were left to 
think these two could be happy. Malise 1s a valuable 
and sympathetic friend but he is not the kind to 
make a woman happy. Dedmond has determined to 
ruin him unless Clare will leave him. This she does, 
though she still loves him and it is her unselfishness 
which prompts her. 

In the last act, we meet Clare in a restaurant, 
drifting into the profession in which her prettiness 
will serve her well. But her courage is not entirely 
gone, and she saves herself by suicide. It was not 
inevitable, but it shows the cruelty of society and 
the need of a woman having a means of Iivelihood. 

WILLAMENE WILKES. 

London, September 20, 1913. 


GOOD SEASON FOR GOTHAM MUSIC LOVERS 


ater, and now the Century Opera House, seems 

to have come into its own and to be about to 
take a position among the amusement places of New 
York, for which there appears to be a distinct need. 
We have had opera for the delectation of those who 
have the money to pay for luxuries for a longer or 
shorter season every year at exorbitant prices, and 
we have had cheaper opera in various tongtes that 
has been indiscriminating, noisy, ill-balanced, inade- 
quate and never successful for very long. The pro- 
moters of the present scheme are taking stock of 
the fact that there are many music lovers in New 
York who cannot afford to pay for the prestige of 
the singers who appear at the Metropolitan and yet 
who love music and have sufficient knowledge of 
good music, of good singing and of adequate pro- 
duction to appreciate operas presented as it is possi- 
ble to present them in that beautifully equipped 
house. The project is backed by sufficient money to 
make attainment of an ideal a possibility and it is. 
proposed to have good operas presented, for the most 
part in English, by a capable company composed not 
of high-priced stars but of good singers. The opening 
bill was A:da. 


A T last, the Century Theater, once the New The- 
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If it is possible to predict anything from a first 
performance then it would seem that the scheme will 
undoubtedly be successful. The question is, will a 
public that is always avid after anything new or that 
seems to be new, continue to give its support to the 
enterprise after the first novelty has worn off. The 
first night the auditorium was crowded and there 
was abundant applause that sounded spontaneous 
and appreciative of the fact that the performance 
had many excellencies and was on the whole better 
than many that have been given of Aida in New 
York at several times the price asked. There is no 
question that the patrons of the performance received 
their money’s worth, both those who sat in the two- 
dollar seats as well as those who viewed the stage 
from the twenty-five cent eyrie. There are, doubt- 
less, criticisms which might be made. There were 
moments when full dramatic scenes and many strong 
effects which could hardly fail to make themselves 
felt in this opera so full of dramatic possibilities. 
The singers are more or less unknown in this coun- 
try, but many of them have a foreign reputation. 
There is no domination by stars and that is an ex- 
cellent thing, as their absence will no doubt make 
for a better ensemble. Aida was sung by Miss Eliza- 
beth Amsden, Miss Howard sang Amneris, Mr. 
Kingston Rhadames, and Mr. Kreidler Amonasro. 
They have exceedingly good voices and in the next 
thirty-five weeks will have ample opportunity to im- 
press their powers upon the public. 


=< ” 


It is, of course, difficult in any such wndertaking 
to achieve perfection or anything even approaching 
perfection with such an organization in a moment. 
It will take several performances and freedom from 
the self-consciousness of a first performance to bring 
about excellence of ensemble playing and to give the 
singers confidence in their powers. A serious effort 
to bring out the English words was made by the 
singers and the size and acoustic qualities of the 
house, which seem better than ever before, empha- 
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sized the novelty and made it possible for those un- 
familiar with the story to follow it. The public ts 
in a mood to make allowances for difficulties of be- 
ginning and the chances. are that this attitude of 
goodwill and- hopefulness will continue, for many 
people realize that if the Century Opera can be made 
a permanent feature of New York life it will add 
materially to the worth-while things in the city and 
perhaps do something for the development of lyric 
drama. If a production can hold its own in Septem- 
ber the chances are that it will continue to do so 
through the year. Though it is decidedly in the na- 
ture of an experiment to expect paying audiences to 
continue to support for an entire year an opera that 
demands both concentration of mind and love of 
music. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, October 6, 1913. 

ee 
Of Such Stuff Panics Are Made 

There are various ways of injuring one’s compet- 
itor. An effectrve method is to malign him—or 
inake suggestions that cause others to do so. In the 
end it may miss the object, but until people find out 
the falsity of the statements and the animosity behind 
them, the trusting public may be fooled. This was 
seen in the elaborate attempts to spread false im- 
pressions concerning the Los Angeles Investment 
Company, a month or so ago. Brokers called up 
stockholders and advised them to sell their stock at 
once, for what it would bring; letters were mailed 
to the same effect. Men were paid to go from house 
to house announcing that the company had failed 
and was in the hands of a receiver. And last and 
most laughable, I am informed that a man on horse- 
back rode along a certain residence street clad in 
darkness and a megaphone, calling out, “The Los 
Angeles Investment Company has failed. Sell your 
stock at once for whatever you can get for it.” Tac- 
tics of stock brokers in keeping a low quotation on 
the board of the stock exchange are well known and 
have little deleterious effect, but the methods dis- 
closed were well calculated to unsettle the minds of 
the unsophisticated holders of stock, until they called 
at the offices of the company and found business go- 
ing on uninterruptedly. No company or bank can 
guard against such manipulation of rumor. The 
originators of these tales carefully hide behind an- 
onymity and escape the criminal prosecution they so 
richly deserve. [ congratulate Charley Elder on main- 
taining a fine poise amid the arrows and slings and 
predict that the whole affair will in the end accrue to 
the credit of his company. 


* 


GRAPHICALITIES 


Rey. Baker P. Lee of Los Angeles advocates the 
establishment of a moral leper colony on a Pactfic 
island, “where every prospect pleases and only man 
is vile.” But who are to be the leper inspectors? 


Bill Norris, able seaman aboard the good ship 
Claremont, lving in San Francisco bay, was so fond 
of jam that he stole a jar from the pantry. He was 
detected by the Bertillon system. ‘lhat is, his jammy 
fingers revealed his guilt. 


It is a curious circumstance that in times of‘ world- 
championship matches nothing else seems to happen. 
The wires carry little but baseball stuff these days 
and next morning papers seem to have nothing on 
their nost-meridian contemporaries. 


At the November city election in Can Francisco, 
good morals are to be engendered by the presence of 
at least one woman judge in every booth. What is 
it the poet says: 


O, woman! lovely woman! 
To temper man: 


Nature made thee 
We had been brutes without you. 


That Santa Monica thief who stole several photo- 
graphic works of art and a camera from Mode Wine- 
man showed discriminative taste. Diamonds worth 
$4000 and $1000 in cash also were taken, but we trust 
not from Mode. Still it was robbery a la mode. 


Nice pleasant companions the English militant suf- 
fragists continue to prove themselves. In revenge 
for Annie Kenney’s arrest they have burned two 
more expensive houses at Bedford. There used to 
he a famous insane asylum located there. It is where 
they ought to stay. 


Orange county is debating closing its highways to 
auto racing in the projected Phoenix road race next 
month. There should be no hesitation on the part of 
the supervisors. The only way to stop the speed 
maniacs is by denying them admission to highways 
that are forthe use of all. thlegmeamie: 


What ails California north of the Tehachapi? Such 
a grim list of murders and suicides in a given twenty- 
four hours was never before noted. At this end of 
the state our people hate to let go at the hundred 
year mark. Most of the “sudden deaths” down here, 
self-inflicted, are despondents from the north. 











Glorious Outing of the Lemoyne Willses 


Dr. Wiiham LeMoyne Wills and his charming wife 
‘are back from a three weeks’ outing by automobile 
in which time they rambled by easy stages north as 
far as Sacramento, visiting out-of-the-way places, 
stopping wherever night overtook them and return- 
ing via Mono Lake and the aqueduct route. At 
Mono they renewed acquaintance with old friends 
formed on a previous visit of five years ago. Their 
camping outfit was ingeniously arranged by the doc- 
tor and their sturdy Franklin car met all requirements. 
It crossed elevations at 10,000 feet without showing 
signs of distress and accomplished 1285 miles without 
a hitch. Coming down the valley their nights sleep- 
ing out on the desert were among the most enjoyable 
of their experiences. Their guest throughout the trip 
was Miss Belle McDonald who proved a capital cam- 
paigner. 
Press Club in the Doldrums 

When the latest Press Club was organized I was 
rebuked hy a few of my newspaper friends for not 
greeting it with enthusiasm, but the position I took 
then has been justified. [ said that it was difficult to 
see why newspaper men should have a club which 
they admittedly could not support, but which could 
exist only through going about, hat in hand, seeking 
donations from laymen in the form of “associate 
memberships.” Not even the prestige of the Secre- 
tary Daniels banquet had the necessary effect, and 
unscrupulous persons took advantage of the journal- 
istic mendicancy to obtain subscriptions which they 
wever thiied iieat headquarters. For the sake of 
his wife, as well as of the young man himself, I hope 
Harry Gray will be able to explain his apparent de- 
linquency in this respect, but, meanwhile, it appears 
that the only means by which the organization could 
hope to survive, has proved a boomerang, and has 
“spilled the beans.” J hear that the Woman’s Press 
Club which has enjoyed a continuous existence for 
fifteen years, paying its bills promptly, has been pok- 
ing sly fun at the many attempts of the male contin- 
gent to establish a club. 


Edition Showing a Subtraction 

To those persons who delight in the difficult, I 
would suggest endeavoring to obtain a copy of the 
first edition of the Express of last Monday. I have 
tried without success, and have been informed that 
the realization is well nigh impossible. This edition 
contained the semi-annual circulation statement of 
the paper, and the average figure for the six months 
was given as 48,000 daily, or thereabouts, while the 
statement for the previous six months was approxi- 
mately an average of 54,000 daily. I am informed 
that the number of copies of the first edition—the 
noon extra—last Monday, giving these figures, was 
unusually small, and that its circulation was purely 
perfunctory, not to say surreptitious. As a falling off 
of 6,000 in the average for six months logically 
means that the last part of that period must be about 
12,000 below the first, the Express circulation now 
would be about 42,000. The Herald having estab- 
lished itself upon the comfortable basis of the vicinity 
of 100,000 daily, through its Maxim gun system of 
extras, the comparison must be decidedly odious in 
the neighborhood of Seventh and Hill streets. In any 
event, it would be interesting to try to obtain a copy 
of the edition which shows the subtraction. In all 
justice, however, I maintain that the Express quality 
of crculation is campensatory. 


No Mere Press Agent Affair 


Usually, when an actor figures in a first page story 
in the newspapers, there is a nimble-witted agent 
hack of the incident. There was nothing of the sort 
in the action of Franklin Underwood, the Morosco 
Theater director. when he swore out a warrant for 
disturbing the peace against Mrs. Alice Price Logan, 
who, he averred, was persecuting him with atten- 
tions. It was bad enough in Oakland, he said, but 
when she followed him to Los Angeles and resumed 
her attentions it was more than he could stand. To 
which the lady mildly responded, admitting her at- 
tachment, but declaring that the police complaint 
had proved to her that her “idol’s feet were clay” 
and had furnished a heroic but permanent cure. To 
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which I would submit, that a careful scrutiny of 
idols will invariably establish the fact that much base 
matter is to be found in their make-up, and unless 
one is prepared to take his or her idol with all its 
faults, it should never be set up at all. The worship 
of mundane things or creatures is an idle business. 


How the Times Do Change 


I was interested in the announcement of the en- 
gagement of a popular young woman, which was 
made this week, as it reminded me strongly of the 
progress thte sex is making toward independence 
these days. J have seen, in the course of the last few 
years, at least two other announcements of the be- 
trothal of this charming miss, who is still quite 
young. It is not so many years ago that the breach 
of an announced engagement would be sufficient to 
exile a young woman from society for life. Now the 
young woman marries or not, as she pleases, re- 
gardless of promises, realizing that a broken pledge 
is much preferable to a broken life. Girls who fail 
to keep faith in such cases should not be rebuked. 
In many instances the feminine heart is impulsive, 
sympathetic, and in congenial environment the “Yes” 
comes easily. The more honor to the girl who has 
the courage to change her mind, when she knows 
thte marriage can only end disastrously. 


Prohibition and the Progressives 


It appears that the Progressives are making a 
hard fight to prevent the prohibition question from 
becoming a factor in the next state campaign. In 
this connection an interesting situation developed 
at the Methodist conference at Long Beach. The 
laymen’s organization had a meeting Friday, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Wallace in the chair, and after a 
debate, in which the chair frenquently “recognized” 
Frank S. Wallace, decided that the time was not op- 
portune for a movement to make California dry. 
Certain strenuous advocates of prohibition in the 
meeting complained that they found it impossible 
to get the eye of the chair, to reply to the argu- 
ments of the chair’s brother. However, they had 
their inning next day at the general session of the 
conference, for with the aid of the ministerial 
brethren, they succeeded in reversing the action of 
the laymen, and the Methodists declared themselves 
for a prohibition campaign right away. The Pro- 
gressives have enough troubles on their hands with- 
out being saddled with this one, and as prohibi- 
tion naturally belongs in the same category as the 
majority of the paper reforms of the Bull Moose 
party, 1t will be difficult for the organization to side- 
step, and to do so will result in a serious defection 
from the ranks. Hitched to a water wagon the 
Bull Moose would be under a heavy handicap. 


H. 0. Makes a Bad Break 


Apropos the conference, T desire to say that my 
remark of last week to the effect that Managing 
Editor Hoskins of the Tribune has a fine faculty 
for dodging trouble, is subject to revision down. 
ward if that paper makes any more such breaks as 
last Tuesday, when the deliberations of the Metho- 
dist brethren were reported in the sporting section. 


Where Is the Anti-Hanging Movement? 


With the epidemic of murders that has been 
sweeping over the state and nation for the last few 
weeks, one is left to speculate as to the present status 
of the movement for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in California. It was interesting to note also 
in connection with the confession of the negro, Burr 
Harris, that after he had informed the authorities 
that he had killed two women, he decided he wanted 
to consult with Ear] Rogers. What a testimonial! 


Parkway May Be Expensive 


Discovery by the Pacific Electric officials that the 
establishment ofethe Silver Lake “Parkway would 
prevent the road from running its tunnel toward the 
heach straight west to Vineland station, as it would 
have to pass under the park, may result in the propo- 
sition becoming tremendously expensive. There is a 
charter regulation providing that park property must 
not be used for any other purpose, and while the 
railway would not interfere with the plans, its pres- 
ence would be a violation of the letter of the law. 
The resulting damage would be nearly half a million 
dollars, and in fact it 1s questionable if the subway 
project could be carried out effectively at all in the 
face of this obstacle. Thus the property owners 


would be saddled with a huge assessment and the. 


great benefits of the quick line to the beach would be 
lost—a double trouble. Unless a loophole is discov- 
ered the outcome will be serious. 
Ernest Dawson’s Latest Activities 

That enthusiastic constructive Socialist, my former 
bookish friend Ernest Dawson, is now managing ed- 
itor of “The Voluntary Cooperator,” a brand-new 
monthly publication issued by the association of that 
name, trustees of which are Dr. T. Perceval Gerson, 








president; Mary E. Garbutt, vice president; E. Angie 
Roberts, secretary ; Ernest Dawson, treasurer; George 
Thomas Millar, organizer, and general superintend- 
ent; James Watson and Henry A. Beck. It is an- 
nounced that tthe Voluntary Cooperative Association 
has been organized to begin removing the cause of 
social injustice by collectively acquiring and owning 
land and tools, establishing industries, securing to 
the workers the product of their labor without rent, 
interest or profit and with the purpose of extending 
this organization until by its power a better indus- 
trial system has been established. It is a colossal 
task, but a highly commendable one and I wish the 
association well. A salvage store has heen estab- 
lished at 814 San Pedro street where visitors are 
always welcome. SSS 
Zeehandelaar Back at the Helm 

F. J. Zeehandelaar will soon be entirely recovered 
from his iliness, and return to active management of 
the affairs of the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation, it is reported. This will be welcome news 
to the organization in which he has for so long been 
the moving spirit, for while Zee has made a host of 
enemies, there never has been the slightest move 
against him from within the organization. The last 
few years have been peaceful ones for the M. and M., 
but the directors are alwavs easier in their minds 
when thte alert Zee is at his desk. 


Why Not, at the Price? 


Mayor Rose’s pronouncements against a multiplic- 
ity of city commissions sounds well, but directed at 
the particular commission which was the text of the 
occasion, was rather ill-timed. There are, undoubt- 
edly, too many semi-legislative and even-more-semi- 
exectttive bodies connected with the city government, 
in view of the tendency toward centralization of ad- 
ministration and responsibility, but why one like the 
board of censors of moving pictures should have been 
singled out for executive wrath when its members 
serve gratis, is difficult to understand. His Honor 
declared that he probably would not fill the vacancy 
resulting from the resignation of Paul M. Powell, 
because there are too many commissioners of var- 
lous sorts already, and intimated that he might re- 
quire the policemen to scan the movies on their re- 
spective beats and report any films of an undesirable 
nature. As each of the down-town beats usually con- 
tains half a dozen or more of these places, it would 
keep the policemen busy to watch them. Moreover, 
with Mrs. E. K. Foster heading the commission, its 
activities are sure to be intelligent and valuable. 


When Censorship Became Ticklish 


I understand that Mr. Powell’s position was rapidly 
becoming a delicate one, and that his resignation an- 
ticipated serious objections to his presence, on the 
part of certain producers. When Paul was appointed, 
he was a reporter on the Express, and was named in 
a measure in recognition of the friendship of the 
powers that then were for himself, as city hall repre- 
sentative of Mr. Earl’s evening publication. Soon 
after he joined the commission he began to write film 
scenarios, which feund a ready market with the man- 
ufacturers of “wiggle drama,” and it was not long 
before he was offered a permanent position with one 
of them. Later, he became director of the scenario 
department of this concern, still holding his position 
of censor, where he was called upon to pass upon, 
not only his own output, but that of his competitors. 
It was a delicate task, as his resignation tacitly ad- 
mitted. aa 
Klamath Falls a Hunter’s Paradise 

Writing from Klamath Falls, under date of Oc- 
tober 3, that expert in regard to resorts, Publicity 
Manager H. F. Norcross of the Coronado, asks if 
I have ever visited the Oregon lake region. Alas, 
no. He says: “It is lake after lake, connected and 
with mountains on every side at heights ranging from 
snow caps down to heavily wooded slopes, and hills 
covered with pines. Fishing, hunting and boating 
take all one’s time not given to long walks through 
shady paths and roads. The air is dry and cool, the 
thermometer being between 38 and 4o degrees each 
morning, and going up to 76 to 78 in the middle of 
the day. It is our first visit here, and I consider 
Eagle Ridge Tavern an ideal place for a September 
and October outing. I have only been here ten days, 
but Mrs. Norcross and our daughter Eleanor were 
here for weeks before I came. Storms are expected 
soon and then wild geese and ducks are due in large 
numbers, though there are plenty about the lake and 
marshes now. Roast duck is served daily at this 
hotel. Some time when you want to get far away 
from home, and cares, and papers, and news, come 
up here and see ‘something different.’ I expect to be 
home about the middle of the month.” It is an en- 
trancing picture but not for me. In my next incarna- 
tion I hope to make up for lost vacations in this. 


Cd 


No Denial From R. W. Pridham 

Just in passing I might remark, that I have not re- 
ceived any denial of the story that Supervisor R. W. 
Pridham has his eye on the mayor’s chair, 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


(Fireproof) 
LOS ANGELES 


Under the direction of the Electric Operating Construction Company 
of New York, the most modern and effective system of ventilation has 
been installed in the FRANCO-ITALIAN DINING SALON and CON- 
SERVATORY FOYER, insuring an equable and delightful temperature 
both summer and winter. 





























By W. Francis Gates , operatic season. The club recognized 


rnoon Tea from four to six 
Much improvement was noticed at Afte our to s 


FIFTY CENTS 


what he has done for music in England | 


the concert of the People’s Orchestra 


last Sunday afternoon, both in the Se- | 


lections and performance. Brahms’ 
“Tragic” overture was the man num 
ber. The lighter ones were a selection 
from a Glazounow ballet suite, a sere- 
nade by Victor Herbert, a morceau by 
Nevin and the Gioconda “Dance of the 
Hours.” All of these the orchestra 
played with ‘excellent effect. By the 
new arrangement of seats the men can- 


not hear one another so well and there 
is a loss in precision at times, but this 


is more than compensated for by the |! 


larger tone. On this program the or- 
chestra made much improvement in the 
nvatter of its accompaniments, Mr. 
Lebegott holding down his men with 
much advantage to the flute solo. The 
choice of solo talent also evinced a de- 
cided upward tendency, compared with 
several of its predecessors. Mr. B. A. 
Adams was given his debut as flutist, 
so far as Los Angeles is concerned, and 
he proved a master of his instrument. 
He played a fantasy by Doppler (one 
is almost as sure to hear Doppler on 
the flute as Popper on the ’cello and 
Vieuxtemps on the fiddle), and gave it 
a, brilliant interpretation. He evidently 


ranks with the best flautists that visit | 


Los Angeles in band and orchestra. 
Mmes. Ulrich and Zobelein and Messrs. 
Jones and House formed a quartet 
which probably is is second to none in 
Los Angeles. Their work in the Rigo- 
letto quartet and in an unaccompanied 
church quartet deserved the hearty 
applause tendered. 


If the public realized how good apro- 
gram is prepared for tomorrow after- 
noon there would be no vacant seats at 
the Auditorium. The People’s Orches- 
tra and chorus will present Verdi's 
“Requiem” and after hearing a re- 
hearsal the writer classes this aS an 
unusual opportunity for Los Angeles 
people to hear a great work—especially 
rare from the fact that the orchestra 
has been together a good while, which 
is seldom the case where choral works 
are presented in Los Angeles. The 
chorus is of fair size and has been 
rehearsing all summer on this Requiem 
for the Verdi memorial program, Verdi 
having been born one hundred years 
ago, yesterday. The soloists are Mmes. 


Vaughn and Selby and Messrs. Pauland | 


McPherson. Two introductory orches- 
tral numbers will be played and F. G. 
Ellis will sing a number from Verdi's 
“Othello,” a song in which he does 
beautiful work. This concert will be a 
test as to whether it is worth while to 
try longer in giving good music in Los 
Angeles at popular prices. If this house 
is not full, that ought to be accepted 
as the public Verdi—ct. 


At the October Gamut Club dinner, 
English visitors of prominence added 
much to the enjoyment of the large 
number present. The main guest of 
honor was Sir Joseph Beecham, father 
of Thomas Beecham, of English opera 
and orchestra fame. He was a boy- 
hood playmate of Supervisor Norton, 
who brought him to the club. Of 
course, Sir Joseph was called out for 
a speech and he made an enjoyable 
talk on the English opera and orches- 
tra situation and on what had been 
done by his son’s company in bringing 
operatic novelties to Kngland. The 
speaker was amply able to tell of the 
sporting side of the matter as it is said 
he has sunk as high as $200,000 in one 














| by electing him an honorary member. | 


Another Englishman well known in | ee sent ania 


the art and present at this meeting 
was A. Mosgrove Robarts, formerly 2 
singer, now giving his attention to 
church composition. He was very en- 
tertaining in his reminiscences of meet- 


| ing English royalty and of the interest 
of the Duke of Edinburg and others in | 
Sigmund | 


music. Other guests were 
Reel, newly-elected concert master of 


'the Symphony Orchestra, Isahelle Ev- 


esson, a well known actress, and J. H. 
Green, playing with McKee Rankin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus were wel- 
comed home, and Mrs. Dreyfus sang 
several numbers delightfully. Virginia 
Ware, soprano, and Theodore Gordohn, 
violinist, also were heard, as well as 
Gage Christopher, bass, in several 
songs. The triple quartet of the Or- 
pheus Club sang unusually well and 
with a talk from L. E. Behymer to 


close, the program was a great SUCCESS. | 


Women composers furnished the pro- 
sram for the Dominant Club last Sat- 
urday. Compositions of Gertrude Ross 
were given by Mmes. Vaughn, Menasco 
and Mabee; songs by Mrs. Abbie Jami- 
son were sung by Mmes. Selby and 
Mabee: Fannie Dillon played one of 
her own works and Mrs. Tiffany sang 
two of her songs: and Mrs. Newkirk 
and Miss Peycke offered songs of the 
latter’s writing. These tuneful compo- 
sitions were representative of the best 
song writing being done in the South- 
west and the various song writers were 
happily received. Between the Gamut 
and Dominant clubs and the People’s 
Orchestra, the local composer has been 
coming into his own of late. 


Looking over old programs, in the 
one given by the Theodore Thomas or- 
chestra in New York, November 14, 
1863, I noticed that the soloist offered 
the cavatina from ‘“Beldini’s “Romeo 


by Wrighton. The singer was then 26 
vears old. Friday of last week she was 
76 years old—or young—-and was the 
honored guestata reception by her many 
friends. Mrs. Jennie Twitchell Kemp- 
ton has had a musical career of which 
she well may be proud. At 14 years 
she was soloist with the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society. After singing as 
far west as San Francisco, she sang in 


| TWurope in grand opera, making her 


debut in Milan. Her repertoire includ- 
ed roles in thirty operas. 
Mrs. Kempton sang in Rossini’s “Stahbat 
Mater” under the composer’s direction; 
in America she had sixty engagements 
with Theodore Thomas’ orchestra and 
in the great Boston Jubilee. Few song- 
ers now living, in America, at least, 
have appeared before so many historic 
crowned heads as has Mrs. Kempton. 
She sang before Victor Emmanuel in 
Italy, before Emperor Napoleon III and 
Empress Eugenie in Paris, and Queen 
Victoria at Buckingham palace, where 
her majesty presented her with a 
handsome Persian bowl. But it is not 
for these things that Mrs. Kempton 
counts her friends by the hundred in 
Los Angeles; it is because of her kind 
heart, 
helpful life. Here is joining the wish 
of her admirers that she may round 
out the full hundred years in health 
and strength. 


Mr. Tandler begins rehearsals with 
the symphony orchestra next week and 
the first program will be given Novem- 





| tickets. 





mixoland “Paul ae 
and Juliette’ and “The Dearest Spot” | 





| allo). 


tie Pai, * 
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her friendly manner and her! 





It includes ‘Die Weihe 
des Hauses” overture (Beethoven); 
“TInfinished” eymphony (Schubert); 
suite, “Scenes Historiques” (Sibelius) ;, 
and prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 
The selections appeal to all lovers of 
symphony work. It is customary to use 
as the first work of a series the “Dedi- 
cation of the House” overture of Bee- 
thoven. Pasadena will have its own 
box office for the sale of symphony 
Richard Schlewan has been 
chosen second concertmaster. He was 
formerly director of the San Diego or- 
chestra and has had considerable ex- 
perience. The orchestra will use con~ 
cert pitch, which will give more bril- 
lianey to the performance, as it is 
about a half step higher than the in- 
ternational pitch. But it will be harder 
on the vocalists who appear with the 
orchestra. 


Edwin H. and W. A. Clark, Jr., are 
back from three months in Europe with 
new music for the St. Saens quintet 
club recitals. They promise several 


' novelties on the club programs this 


year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus have 
taken a studio in the Majestic theater 
building. They are home after a year 
in Europe, where Mrs. Dreyfus added 
largely to her song repertoire. 


Ellis Club announces its first concert 
for the season for Tuesday night, No- 
vember 11, at the Auditorium. 


Unfortunately, 
of the Philharmonic series, given by 


Geraldine Farrar and Alwin Schroeder, | 


occurred too late for a notice in this 
issue. It will be treated next week. 


Tenors held the day last Monday. 
the Ebell club house 
was a feature in the afternoon and 
Abraham Miller at Blanchard hall in 
the evening. Mr. Paul offered the fol- 
lowing program: Aria from “Lakme” 
(Delebes); a group of four songs by 
Brahms; a group of four songs by 
Edith Haines-Kuesher; ‘‘Pensee d’ Au- 
tomne” (Massenet); ‘a Maison Gris” 
and “Chasson de Fortunio” (Messa- 
ger): “Il Neige”’ (Bemberg), and Ca- 
nio’s aria from “Pagliacci” (Leoncav- 
Mr. Paul had the assistance of 
Mrs. Ryus, at the piano. 

At his Monday evening recital, Mr. 
Miller gave the Schubert song cycle 
“Die Schone Mullerin.” He incorporat- 
ed with this a descriptive talk, con- 
necting the various numbers of the 
work with a link of conversational de- 
scription, weaving the whole cycle into 
a story, as it were. This proved a very 
good plan, as the singing of a series of 
German tells no tale to the 
majority of concert goers. Mr. Miller’s 


experience adapts him well to such | 


verbal and vocal work. 


Possibly, the new addition to the 
Demorest family should be classified 
among amateur organists, but Organ- 


the opening concert | 











ist Charles Demorest says he thinks | 


the new member of his menage arriv- 
ing last week shows more decided lean- 
ings to the vocal division at present. 
At any rate, it is wonderful what eight 
and a half pounds of girl will do to- 
ward increasing the importance of a 
man and his smile of self complacency. 
The Demorests are favorites in the 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


DEPARTMENT Of THEINTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 24, 1918. 

012092. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that August 
Schutze, whose post-office address is 72 
E. 33rd St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 17th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 018092, to purchase the SE%SE%, Sec- 
tion 23, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of December, 19138, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 

Los Angeles, California. 

Any person jis at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
September 25, 1913. 

018117. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Julius 
Janssen, whose post-office address is 1287 
W. 35th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the i7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018117, to purchase the NW4%4SE4, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law.” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 9th day of December, 
1918. before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

017967 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Malcolm 
McLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 
WN. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did. 
on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017967, to purchase Lot 4, Section 36, 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West. 8S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon. under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory. known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at 362.84 and 


' the Jand $41.89: that said applicant will 


offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of November, 1913. before the Register 
and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


local musical world and their happi- 
ness brings them many congratula- 
tions, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
Through the medium of the art com- 


mittee, of which Mrs. William Harvey | 


Housh is chairman, the Fine Arts 


League of Los Angeles has announced | 


the formal opening of the art gallery 


in the new county museum at Hxposi- , 


tion Park. This event will occur simul- 
taneousiy with the aqueduct celebra- 
tion which is scheduled for the last two 
weeks in October. It is needless for 
me at this time to consume space by 
soing into an elaborate or detailed ac- 
count of the work of the Fine Arts 
League since its formation a few years 
ago or in applauding the untiring ef- 
forts of Mrs. Housh, its founder, to 
better the generai conditions of things 
artistic in Los Angeles. All those who 
have at heart the best interests and 
the future welfare of our city and who 
keep in touch with western develop- 
ment along the lines of art, music, and 
science know conditions far better, no 
doubt, 
them forth in these limits. 

Many of us know the tong hard road 
up which the Fine Arts League has 
struggled to success. Some of us have 
dragged heavy burdens over the same 
rough way and occasionally we have 
staggered and almost failen, but never 
have we rested by the wayside nor 
asked that the load might be shifted. 
Only those who have had their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and have touched 
elbows with the faithful few who have 
given time and money to make the 
Fine Arts League a final success are 
able fully to appreciate the great work 
that has been accomplished or what 
effort and sacrifice were necessary to 
bring about results. Many of us re- 
member distinctly the first public an- 
nouncement that heralded the forma- 
tion of the Fine Arts League and none 
can forget the comments pro and con 
that followed. A few had faith because 
faith dwells ever with the few, but the 
large majority shook their heads, 
looked wise, and went their ways smil- 
ing. The League was regarded by the 
general public in a tolerant and wholly 
indifferent manner. It 
along with the woman’s clubs and cer- 
tain civic movements bordering on art 
that were all wel! enough but so utter- 
ly away and beyond that no serious- 
minded individual ever gave the mat- 
ter much thought. The Fine Arts 


League was considered harmless. Like | 
it was beautiful © 


a Maeterlinck drama, 
but ineffectual. How often do we reck- 
on without our host? 
Maeterlinck drama, the Fine 
League accomplished something. 

Truth is, it has almost accomplished 
the impossible. They who have tried 
to better local art conditions and who 
have had the courage of their convic- 
tions to the extent of backing a well- 
armed assault upon the octopus of 
commercialism that holds us so com- 
pletely in its gaunt embrace are ready 
to doff their hats to the Fine Arts 
League and to Mrs. Housh who real- 
ized the dream. The work that Mrs. 
Housh has done has been nothing 
short of herculean. She first saw the 
scheme as one grand total, as so many 
fond dreamers are wont to do, but un- 
like the average person who is gifted 
by far visions she was able to make 
her dream come true. She possessed 
the rare quality that made it possible 
to work out its details and put them 
into partial execution. Let no one think 
that her task was an easy one, that it 


Arts 


was a moment’s pleasure to convince 24 : 


board of eounty supervisors that it 





| it belongs to every man, 
' child in Los Angeles county and wil! 
' be a meeting place for 


: this 
' work has been overlooked or 
| Entering the museum from the sunken 
than I would be able to set. 





was classed ° 


should foster 2 great art movement 


i and spend a hundred thousand dollars 


for an art gallery as a token of its 
good will! 
* f * 
Yet the facts remain. The Fine Arts 
eallery is no longer a dream, no longer 


a blue print in an architect’s portfolio, 


| nor is it a pile of brick and stone be- 


side an open excavation. It is a fin- 
ished structure in every detail ready 
to receive its precious collections of 
paintings and marbles, and, best of all, 
woman, and 


the traveling 
populace of every state in the Union. 
A brief description of the interior of 
the handsome gallery may not be amiss 


| at this time, for The Graphic has made 


it a point to keep its readers informed 
upon every step in the development of 
ereat project and no detail of the 
slighted. 


the main doorway, one 
passes directly into the great marble 
rotunda seventy feet in diameter. Oc- 
cupying the central place beneath the 
huge stained glass dome will stand the 
monumental group in bronze repre- 
senting art, science, and history, by 
Julia Bracken Wendt. Beyond the 
croup of statuary, straight through the 
building from the Main entrance we 
come to the art gallery proper. This 
room is 100 feet in length by 79 feet in 
width and is one of the best lighted 
galleries it has been my pleasure to 
find. The walls are covered by a green- 
ish-gray wool terry woven particularly 
for this purpose in Philadelphia. An 
especially designed art glass screen is 
used to soften and unify the light and 
hand-wrought furniture of eucalyptus 
wood, finished in flat tone of warm 
gray, adds a unique finish to the in- 
terior. The central piece is a combina- 
tion pedestal and circular seat. The 
statue for this pedestal will be a sym- 


bolic figure of California. 


gardens by 


Cases for rare ivories, enamels, min- 
iatures, and ceramics are simple in de- 
sign and not more offensive to the eye 
than any case must necessarily be. 
The seats are massive and comfortable 
and I feel that the whole arrangement 
is highly successful. Opening from the 
main gallery are two smaller ones. 
These will be used for collections of 
arts and crafts work and for individual 
loan collections. The spacious balcony 
in the rotunda will contain groups of 


statuary and the wall space will be 
For, unlike a ' 


given over to rare prints, etchings, and 
fine color reproductions. Other rooms 
leading from this balcony will contain 


‘loan collections of Japanese prints, art 


photography, and antique prints, as 
soon as such collections can be pro- 


: cured. Rare and antique oriental rugs 


will be displayed on frames in the main 
hallway and it is hoped that a loan 
collection of fine tapestries may be 
procured to cover the walls of the ro- 
tunda, 

* * x 


The opening exhibition will be in the 


| nature of a loan collection and prom- 


ises to surpass anything of a like dis- 
play ever seen in the west. Contem- 
porary American art will prevail and 
already many fine works have been 
promised. Gardner Symons has sent 
twenty-six canvases from New York 
representing twenty-six of America’s 
foremost painters of the present day. 
About the same number of western 
artists have been asked to submit three 
canvases each, from which the jury 
will select a representative group for 
the exhibition. A number of private 











lonns have been secured and there is 
now no doubt in the minds of the art 
coinmittee regarding the high standard 
and general excellence of this, the first 
public gallery display for a permanent 
art museum in Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Last week at the Stickney-Memorial 
Gallery, Pasadena, Ida Mellish Montal- 
boddi held an individual exhibition of 
twelve portrait studies in watercolors. 
The exhibit opened Tuesday evening, 
September 30, and closed Sunday aft- 
erncon, The formal opening was 
marked by @ private view and recep- 
tion which was largely attended by in- 
vited guests from Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. This was the first exhibi- 
tion of its kind ever held in the west 
and also the first showing that Mrs. 
Montelboddi has made in her home city 
since her return from her lengthy so- 
journ abroad. The name of Ida Mellish 
is well known in local art circles and 
long before she was Mrs. Montlboddi 
her standing as a painter was well and 
firmly established in Pasadena and vi- 
cinity. For a number of years prior to 
her departure for Europe this gifted 
woman was in charge of the art de- 
partment of Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and in that capacity made her in- 
fluence felt in art and educational cir- 
eles in the southwest. While pursuing 
her art studies in the foreign acade- 
mies she met Raphael Montalboddi, a 
sifted voung painter, scion of a famous 
Roman family, and their marriage soon 
followed. Apparently, her old home was 
forgotten in the joy of her new-found 
happiness, but as all roads lead to 
Rome, just so do all roads lead back, 
and so one day about a year ago the 
Montalboddis arrived in Pasadena. 
Their advent in the Crown City has 
not been without its effect upon the art 
and social life of the staid community, 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Montalboddi are 
“doers” and their ideas are advanced 
and perhaps a few years beyond the 
understanding of the majority of west- 
ern laymen. a 


The present collection of twelve life- 
sized portrait studies in pure water- 
colors is bound to be misunderstood by 
many and no doubt not a few will say 
“amen” to the remark made by a 
woman-in-doubt who timidly admitted 
that she supposed they were quite 
sood but, personally, she didn’t quite 
know why she didn’t like them. I have 
no doubt that many who attended this 
exhibition were somewhat surprised, to 
say.the least. When it was announced 
that Mrs. Montalboddi was to show 
watercolors we naturally expected to 
see small oval head studies, painted in 
a conventional manner. We were 
searcely prepared for the innovation 
that this artist has made in the chaste 
and guarded field of watercolor paint- 
ing. These portraits are not well be- 
haved watercolors in any sense of the 
world. They are big and bold and free. 
They are not worked. Each one is a 
quick sketchy record of a character— 
an individual. Several are highly suc- 
cessful while others are not, but each 
is of interest and, taking the group as 
a whole, I find much to admire and 
little to criticise. 

* * Ed 

Mrs. Montalboddai’s aim is to produce 
a likeness in pure watercolor that will 
have the power of expression and the 
virility of an oil painting. Several of 
the canvases shown are promising of 
future success. The twelve portraits 
that were hung represent three months’ 
work and each study required but five 
two-hour poses. In work of this kind 
no mistakes are possible. If they occur, 
as occur they must, no correction can 
be made, hence these canvases are an 
open book to all of Mrs. Montalboddi’s 
artistic shortcomings and perfections, 
that he who runs may read. Several of 
the figures are well drawn and others 
are not. All are high in key and attrac- 
tive in color and a few are remarkably 
pleasing in effect and are excellent 
likenesses of the sitters. Among the 
most successful canvases shown were 
the portraits of Mr. Chas. A. Turner, 
Raphaello Montalboddi, Mrs. Emily P. 
Webb, and Mr. E. B. Getchell. A group 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 
Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 

FEF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Pj 


BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S, Figueroa St,., 


PS: (AG 
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Los Angeles 


C ROERNETL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE GNTERIGe 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
016982. Not coal land. 
September 25, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Conrad 
Doerfler, whose post-office address is 1121 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion. No. 016932. to purchase the SEYSWY, 
SSE, Sec. 8, NEYANEY, Sec. 17, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 8th day of 
December, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 

geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, hy 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. $. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1913, 

018062. ‘Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Sabina B. 
Culver, whose post-office address is 1752 
Garfield Place, Hollywood, California, did, 
on the 18th day of March, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018062, to purchase Lot 1 (NWY4NW34). 
Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and aets amendatory, known 

as the “Timber and Stone Le Ma su 
value as might be fixed by a 

and that, pursuant to such 

the land and stone thereon hi: 

praised, at $99.65, the stone 

$59.79, and the land $39.86; t 

plicant will offer final proof li. SUPT. Ba 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3rd day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alieging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 5. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018650. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Abe Blu- 
menthal, whose post-office address is 519 
W th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 2nd dav of May, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018660, to purchase the NEYNEY,. Sec- 
tion 11, Township 1 South. Range 19 West, 
S. By Metidian, and the»stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory. known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law.” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at 3100.00, the ston2 estimated at 
$60.00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
eant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 9th day of December. 1918. before the 
Register and Receiver, IJ. S. Land Office, 

at Jos Angeles, California 

Anv person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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of five decorative flower studies com- 
pleted this unusual showthe. 
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At the home of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Bower of South Hope street, 
Miss Italja M. Bower became the bride 
of Mr. Erle M. Leaf Wednesday eve- 
ning, the ceremony being performed by 
the Reverend Doctor Shaw before an 
altar of carnation and ferns decked 
With lavender tulle. The bride was 
gowned in white brocaded crepe 
trimmed with princess lace, and her 
veil was fastened with lilies of the 
valley, the same biossoms being com- 
bined with orchids for her bridal bou- 
quet. The matrons of honor, Mrs. E. C. 
Bower, Jr., and Mrs. Leland Bower, 


and carried bouquets of pink roses, 
while the maid of honor, Miss Ramona 
Bower, was in lavender charmeuse 
draped in golden brocaded chiffon. 
Bridesmaids were Miss Helen Bower, 
Miss Ivy Leaf, Miss Fern Jackson and 
Miss Eula Smith, who wore lavender 
charmeuse With draperies of gold net, 
and carried American Beauty roses. 
Little Dorothy White was flower girl, 
and the bridal path was formed of 
white satin ribbons held by the Misses 
Janet Wherry, Florence Scott, 
Flint and Leah Kirkman, gowned in 
pale pink charmeuse. The best man 
was Mr. Errett Shelton. Following the 
bridal supper, Mr. and Mrs. Leaf left 
for a honeymoon in the east. 


In honor of her daughter, Miss Doris 
Hudson, who is to become the bride of 
Mr. James Stapleton Woollacott Oc- 
tober 22, Mrs. Frank D. Hudson enter- 
tained Wednesday with a big reception 
at her home on Hobart boulevard. The 
house 
roses and autumn flowers, and the 
hostess was assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Henry J. Wollacott, Mrs. Lewis 
Clark Carlisle, Mrs. William H. Cline, 
Mrs, Charles T. Howland, Mrs. L. W. 
Neiswender, Mrs. F. E. Engstrom, Miss 
Ruth Greppin, Miss Marie Nichols, 


Miss Winifred Howland. Last evening ; 


Miss Nichols gave a dinner in honor of 
Miss Hudson, and this afternoon she is 
being entertained with a luncheon by 
Miss Howland. She is also to be the 
guest of honor at a reception with 
which Mrs. Lewis Clark Carlisle is to 
compliment her next week. 


Mrs. Ov Hy Churchill of South Fig- 
ueroa gave an informal luncheon Tues- 
day guests including Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Farland, Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, Mrs. 


Richard V. Day, Mrs. John I", Day of | 


New Orleans, Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley, 
Mrs. A. J. Salisbury, Mrs. S. C. Bogart, 
and Mrs. John A. Henderson. Autumn 
foliage and yellow chrysanthemums 
decorated the house and the luncheon 
tables. 


Miss Margaret Gaffey gave a lunch- 
eon at Hotel Alexandria Tuesday aft- 
ernoon in honor of the Misses Kather- 
ine and Marjorie Ramsay, who with 
their mother, Mrs. William E. Ramsay, 
have left for a winter in the east. Pink 
Killarney roses and fernery formed the 
centerpiece for the table, where covers 
were arranged for Mrs. E. T. Earl, 
Miss Kate Frese, Miss Gaffey’s house 


Francisco, and the guests of honor, 


Mr. and Mrs. William T. Bishop and 
-their little daughter, accompanied by 
‘Mrs. Bishop’s mother, Mrs. Valentine 
Schaeffer of Ohio, will return the first 
of the week from the east. Mr. Schaef- 
fer will also visit with another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus, 
recently returned from a year abroad, 


are established at Hotel Beverly Hills | date of her marriage to Mr. James W 


for the winter, and Mrs. Dreyfus is 
planning to give two concerts a month. 


Sunday evening she will delight the | 





. La a i » EM 
were gowned in white satin and lace, | EB. 


Alice | Messrs. F. W. Taylor, E. W. Taylor and 





was decked with baskets of | 


their home at 680 





who | 


guests and others with a program of 
traditional and modern songs from 
Scotiand, Ireland, Italy, Spain, Russia 
and France. 


In honor of Mrs. Cosmo Morgan, Sr., 
who is visiting Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo 
Morgan, Jr., Mrs. Harry B. Ainsworth 


| entertained with a delightful luncheon 


Tuesday, pink roses and tulle bows 
forming the decorations. Covers were 
arranged for Mrs. Cosmo Morgan, Mrs. 


| Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. Wesley Clark, 
| Mrs. Eli P. Clark, Mrs. Charles C. Car- 


penter, Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, Mrs. 
C. Klokke, Mrs. George King, 
Mrs. F. B. Bulkley, Mrs. G. G. Mullins 
and Miss Mullins. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wing Taylor of 
243 West Adams street will preside at 
a reception this evening, introducing 
their daughter, Miss Barbara Claire 
Taylor, to society. The house is beau- 
tifully decorated with masses of aut- 
umn blossoms and foliage, and in the 
receiving line will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Locke, Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ha- 
gan, Dr. and Mrs, Claire Murphy, and 


E. G. Taylor. Miss Taylor is a talented 
musician and already a popular mem- 


| ber of the younger set here. 


One of the delightful affairs of the 
coming week will be the presentation 
of Mary Austin’s poetic drama, “The 
Arrowmaker,” which the Amateur 
Players will produce at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning at 
Wilmington, October 16. Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood is to have the role of the 
chief’s daughter, and Mr, Allen Morphy 


| Will have the leading part of the Ar- 


rowmaker. Mrs. John Nivin, Mrs. R. D. 
Lapham, Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, 
Miss Martha Woolwine, Miss Kather- 
ine Barbour, Miss Katherine Chiches- 
ter, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss Albertine 
Pendleton, Miss Bessie Hall, and 
Messrs. Norwood Howard, Jerry Po- 
well, Perry Wood, Henry D. Daly, W. 
J. Dodd, and William Graves will as- 
sume the other roles. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jessup Marshall 
of Westlake avenue and their house 
guests, the Misses Mildred Kellogg and 
Pearl Fraser of Texas, have returned 
from a visit at Berkeley. They were 
also accompanied by Miss Grace Con- 
stance Willis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Preuss enter- 
tained informally at dinner Monday 
evening in honor of Mrs. Preuss’ birth- 
day, following with a party at the 
Mason Opera House. Their guests in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Bradner W. Lee, 
Mrs. J. Moss Terry and Mrs. C. Wiley 
Wells. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Wiley of West 
Eighth street announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Florence Wiley, to 
Mr. John Bicknell Hinton. The young 
people are enjoying a motoring trip 


| through the north, and will return to 


Los Angeles to make their home. 


Mrs. and Mrs. Robert Sweeney and 


' family a : i is 
guest, Miss Geraldine St. John of San | ae ogeouners sister, Mage 


Katherine Hanaway, have returned to 
New Hampshire 
Street after a summer at Long Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lester Hayward of 
Washington, D. C., have come to Los 
Angeles to make their home. Mrs. 
Hayward is the son of Dr. Henderson 
Hayward of this city. 


Miss June Eskey, daughter of Mrs. 
M. N. Eskey of Van Nuys avenue, has 
chosen Wednesday, October 29, as the 


Dunham? Mrs. A. C. Davidsom is to be 


{Continued on Page Eleven) 
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hy--A Gossara Corset--L¥ow? 


VEN before the ‘‘classic’’ 

was advocated by the 
fashion authorities — Gossard 
Corsets were advocating the 
Classic —the fear, 


So, now, when Fall Fashions 
find most of their inspiration 
in the ‘‘classic’— 


HW Gossard Corset 
is the 
Natural Corset 


HERE are new Gossard 
models — here — exclu- 
sively here— 





Tailored models for fall after- 
noon wear — evening models 
for wearing with the new eve- 
ning gown. 


Gossard Corsets—exclusively 
—at the 


J. W. JRobimson Co. 


Broadway and Tlaird 


We Want You to Know 


That the BEST GINGER ALE in the World is 
made in Los Angeles, It has always been supposed that 
the foreign makers of Ginger Ale knew of some secret 
formula for making their product, and this idea has long 
been fostered by the importers of these Ales. 


However, such is not the case. We will guarantee 
our Ale to be better than any made anywhere in the World. 
You cannot buy a foreign made Ale that does not contain 
Capsicum. They put this in to produce the “‘bite’’ and to 
save Ginger. We use Ginger ONLY to produce it. ’Phone 
for a case of half-pints to be delivered to your residence. 
The price is 75c for the Ale and 40c deposit for the bottles, 
which will be refunded when they are returned. We also 
bottle it in pints and half pints. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P. O, Box 643—Station ‘‘C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
'"henes « Home 10083: Sunset Main 8191 
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Bullock's Attractive Tea Room 


It has always been a difficult prob- 
lem for Los Angeles women to find a 
suitable place to eat—a quiet, secluded, 
tasteful tea room, 


have luncheon or tea unchaperoned, 
without outraging the conventions or 
being the cynosure of masculine eyes. 
As a rule, the matron or maiden who 
has been shopping feasts on a nut 
sundae or a sweet-shop salad because 
it is impossible for a woman to go into 
a restaurant or a big hotel alone. 
Therefore, the new tea-room which 
opened at Bullock’s big store this week 
is an institution that will appease a 
long-felt want. A special elevator car- 
ries passengers to the eighth floor of 
the new ten-story building, and it is 
delightful to step from the lift into a 
tiled foyer, where comfortable chairs 
and davenports of bronze wicker offer 
seductive resting places to those wait- 
ing to keep an appointment. The win- 
dows are draped with hangings of 
colonial velour in a floral design, the 
same note being carried out in the up- 
holstery of the furniture. The windows 
open upon the awninged, palm-shaded 
roof garden, as does the south side of 
the tea room. 

From the foyer one steps into the tea 
room, a long, shaded retreat all soft 
rose and grey and lined with windows 
so that the diner may look out over the 
fascinating roof tops and on to the 
hills and the mountains, and on clear 
davs to the sea itself. The floor is cov- 
ered with a rich carpet of rose, and 
the hangings are in the same shade, 
spilling their pools of delicate coloring 
on the soft grays of the walls. The 
lighting is all in the “concealed” effect, 
from artistic chandeliers; nowhere is 
there glare or clatter or noise. An or- 
chestra plays softly, the maids and bus 
boys move softly, and the murmur of 
the street is only a soothing hum. 

For private parties there is the grey 
room, a truly Parisian tea room, set off 
from the main salon with long French 
doors. The velvet carpet is in grey, the 
walls are papered in a silvery grey 
with ivory panels; the grey wall vases 
are brimming with masses of fragrant 
roses, this color note being repeated in 
the hangings. Here a hostess who is 
entertaining a matinee party may have 
a delightful luncheon served with as 
much privacy as though in her own 
home, and be assured of its perfection. 
Or if instead of taking her guests to 
the matinee, they prefer to play bridge, 
the cloths and pads will be removed 
from the Juncheon tables and reveal 
felt-covered card tables, made espec- 
ially for such occasions. Thus a wom- 
an may be relieved of all the burden of 
preparing for a social function in her 
own home. 

Any meal, even if indifferently 
cooked, gains in favor if it is served 
properly, with dainty china, shining 
silver and good napery. Buliock’s has 
all of these details, damask, glass, 
Silverware and china being of the best, 
with an artistic crest marking its sim- 
plicity. And also is the cuisine of the 
best. With special pastry cooks, chefs, 
salad girls, each an expert in his own 
department. the menus are things of 
joy; and served smoking hot, or icy 
cold, whichever the requirement of the 
dish. The kitchen has every device for 
speed, sanitation and perfection that 
has been invented—a warming oven 
for the rolls, an ice cold cupboard for 
the salads, another for sandwiches, an- 
other for pastries, etc. The big ranges 
are mechanical wonders; there is noth- 
ing of wood to catch dirt and other un- 
comfortable attachments, and every- 
where there is cleanliness and crisp- 
ness. In the kitchen, too, there is an 
ice plant, where the ice for the entire 
store is manufactured. The kitchen is 
a busy place, but a most appetizing 
one, which is a merit tha few kitchens 
possess. And from this center come 
the achievements of cooks who are 
just as artistic in their way as is the 
painter who develops a picture; to an 


where they might 
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epicure probably far more of a genius 
than any poet. And to find a place 
which combines good taste, seclusion, 
artistic surroundings, and best of all, 
delicious food charmingly served, gives 
one the sensation of a Columbus @is- 
covering America. 


Society and Personal 
(Continued from page ten) 








matron of honor, Miss Bessie Baker 
will be maid of honor, while the brides- 
maids will be Miss Virginia Dunham, 
Miss Mildred Landreth and Miss Mar- 
guerite Brown. Mr. Arnold Salisbury 
will serve as best man. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Milner of West 
Adams street, and the former’s moth- 
er, Mrs. Anna Milner, who has been 
abroad for six months, returned from 
the east last week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hole Rindge 
are rejoicing in the advent of a small 
son who has been named Samuel Hole 
Rindge. 


Judge Charles Silent and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Silent have joined Mrs. Silent 
and Miss Florence Silent at Pacific 
Grove. 


Mrs. Alfred Solano will enjoy a visit 
in Buffalo, N. Y., planning to ieave the 
latter part of the week. 


Mrs. Cameron Erskine Thom of West 
Adams street is visiting in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Grey of Pasa- 
dena have left for a three-months’ trip 
abroad. 
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317-325 312-322 


Oe lls 
SO. BROADWAY SQ HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


McCallum 
Silk 
Hosiery 


N addition to the plain silk stock- 
] ings in this most excellent make, 
we are showing novelties in 
black or white silk, embroidered in 
self-color, and set with rhinestones. 


Prices for black—$3.25 to $4.00. 
Prices for white—$3.00 and $3.50 pr. 


cORSET SHOp 


Became 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1913. 

017337. ‘ Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Arthur 
Henry Lawler, whose post-office address 
is $67 McGarry §t.. Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, did. on the 6th day of January, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 











iat Sea” 


Through El 


San Antonio with 
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“100 Golden Hours 


Paso, down by the Rio 


Grande: 


(tts historic Alamo: 


Houston, the metropolis of the “Lone 


Star State”: 


The Cotton Fields and Rice Plantations 


of Texas: 


The “Sugar Bowl” of Louisiana: 


The Bayou .Teche,. Home. of. Evan- 


geline: 


Quaint, Historic New Orleans, embody- 


ing the Old and the New South: 


BOAT NEW ORLEANS TO 
NEW YORK 


THE IDEAL TRIP EAST 


A delightful voyage on a perfectly ap- 


Gulf of Mexico; Past the Florida 
Keys; Then follow the warm Gulf 


Stream nearly all the way to New 
York, 


The price is the same as all rail, and 


IF YOU LOVE 


potnted steamer: 
Down the Mississippi; .Through the 


meals and berth on the steamer are 
included. 


Southern Pacific 


Atlantic S. S. Lines 


The Exposition Line 1915 


Los Angeles Offices: 
600 South Spring Street 
607 South Spring Street 
Station Fifth and Central Avenue. 


YOUR FAMILY 


SEE 


RICHARD H. 


DAVENPORT 


AGENCY DIRECTOR 
WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 6489 


1012 Title Insurance Bldg. 


B’way 147 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
hew at exceedingly small cost—by the “(Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Application, No. 017337, to purchase the 
NWU%NWY, Section 21, Township i South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 2nd day of December, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. &S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sept. 16, 1913. 

04262, Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 
26, 1908, made Homestead entry, No. 04262, 
for Lots 1 and 2, S%~NEY, Section 3, Town- 
ship 1 S., Range 17 W.. S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
gseles, Cal.. on the 4th day of November, 

1913. at 16:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: C, Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post. James A. 
Craig, John Wood. all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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istically presented, so seriously essayed 
should have had the support of every 
theatergoer who decries the white 
tvpe of play, the melodramatic 
It is a restful interlude 


(of fancy and romance after the strife 


IMFrhe Survivors,’ 
[ple Res eb eer 








By Caroline Reynolds 


In all of us there is the primitive 


chord that responds to the primal ermo- 


tions, which is why William Shakes- 
peare’s “The Taming of the Shrew” has 
always held an intense interest for both 
men and women. Women like the idea 
ef beins= “tamed: they tdelight in the 
sight of Petruchio, adoring Katherine, 
but conquering her by gentle brutality; 
and men seem to find equal pleasure in 
secing the fiery, capricious Katherine 
transformed into a loving wife by Pe- 
truchio’s masterful manner. And al- 
though ‘The Taming of the Shrew” 
does not rank with other Shakes- 
pearean comedies, nevertheless, it holds 
high place, especially when it is given 
so finished a production as that ac- 
corded it by Margaret Anglin and her 
company at the Mason Opera House. 
Even more delightful than the playing 
is the environment. The simplicity of 
the scenes is delightful; the richness 
of coloring, the reproductions of real 
scenes in Verona, the artistic lighting, 
the faithfulness of detail—the harmony 
of the whole delights the eye and the 
Senses as do the historically correct 
and colorful costumes worn. Margaret 
Anglin has never done better work 
than as Katherine. Her musical read- 
ing of the lines is as delightful as her 
more tempestuous scenes, and her 
transformation from the haughty, 
spiteful Kate to Katherine, the wife, is 
deftly shown, It is not g breaking of 
spirit, not a conquering by brute force; 
it is the transmuting through love: 
through the submission of a woman to 
her mate. This same Key is struck by 
Erie Blind, who plays Petruchio with 
a most engaging Swagger, but whose 
delivery is halting, breathless, and in- 
artistic. The delightful reading of Ian 
Maclaren, the picturesque Lucentic, is 
one of the interesting things of the 
production, as is the Bianca of Ruth 
Hoilt-Boucicault. Excellent comedy 
work is done by Max Montesole as 
Grumio, and Sidney Greenstreet as 
Biohdello, The famous induction, 
telling of the adventures of Christopher 
Sly, is thrust upon us in artistic fash- 
ion by Fuller Mellish and several play- 
ers, but although it has value, it fails 
to justify itself as a curtain-raiser, and 
could well be eliminated, especially as 
it retards the presentation of the play 
of the evening. 
* * *& 

Los Angeles club women and patrons 
of the arts cry out for culture from the 
platform, from the tea table and from 
the bridge table. They talk of elevat- 
ing the stage, they condemn the un- 
worthy in dramatic art; and yet when 
comes such a feast of good things as 
is offered by Margaret Anglin, then in- 
consistently stay away from the the- 
ater. Surely, productions of such ex- 
qguisite setting, such histrionic and 
artistic value should receive the sup- 
port of all those who care for the really 
good things of life. Suppose one has 
seen all of Shakespeare; is there not an 
inexhaustible vein of richest gold in 
his works, something new to be dis- 
covered at every viewing of his art—a 
beauty of language, a deftness of 
thought, an insight into the foibles of 
human nature, a clever satire? And 
even though our people are only mak- 
ing pretense in their expressed yearn- 
ings, why not be consistent enough to 
pretend loyal enjoyment? Never have 
we witnessed a more beautiful per- 
formance of a Shakespearean comedy 
than that of ‘Twelfth Night.” Sceni- 
eally, the offering is ideal—so perfect 
that after the first burst of apprecia- 
tive admiration the audience may en- 








tirely forget the setting, accepting it 
as a perfect part of the play because 
there is no obtrusive fault to jar. And | 
the poetic, musical beauty of Margaret 
Anglin’s voice as she _ delivers the! 
gently sad or sadly roguish lines of | 
Viola; the comely lure of her in her | 
boy’s attire—it is humanly, delightfully 
feminine as well as being true art. Jan! 
MacLaren is gratifyingly adequate as 
Orsino, and the Olivia of Ruth Holt- 
Boucicault is second only to Miss An-~ 
glin. The part of Sir Toby gives Sid- 
ney Greenstreet rare opportunity for 
broad comedy work, and the impish 
jester of Max Montesole is the soul of | 
comedy. 
* ¥ * 

Romance has a delicate but firm grip 
upon the emotions always, and William | 
Shakespeare’s poetic idyll, “As You 


and noise of realism. 


“The Survivors” at the Morosco 


the merits or demerits of 
the new play by 


and Vaughan Pettit 


Whatever 


Kolker 


| which is being given its first produc- 


tion at the Morosco, theatergoers will 
thank the playwrights for one thing; 
in the second act the jaded palate is 
given a filip, the jaded senses a real 
thriJl, with one of the most dramatic 
moments that have occurred in any play 
of recent years. In its present con- 
dition “The Survivors” may scarcely 
be labeled a play; it needs a great deal 
of attention; but the plot is there, the 
possibilities are fairly rampant, and, 
surely, two playwrights with-the evi- 
dent cleverness of these men can get 
a new light on their production and 
bring it up to the standard it deserves. 
From the curtain the first act is in- 


teresting, so much so that the second 


act would necessarily have to be in- 
tensely strong to prevent an impres- 
sion of anti-climax. The rising cur- 
tain discovers Helen Cruger and Wain- 





Isike. Tt,” 
tenderness of love and 


its witching 
music, moon- 
light and sunlight. The mere conning 
of his lines is a delight, and how much 
more delicious when they are given 
with liquid cadence amid such ideal 
settings as heighten Margaret Anglin’s 
productions. Webster could well be 
depleted of his store of superlatives in 
the efforts to describe the lighting and 
the ferny deeps of the Forest of Arden, 
and the scene at Duke Frederick's 
palace, where the sunlit river winds 
its way through tree-fringed lowlands 
is a haunting memory. There seems 
nothing new to say of Margaret Ang- 
lin's performances, marked as they are 
intelligence, and human 
perception. JIier Rosalind is a tender, 
vet impish creature, fire and dew, 
mockery and submission, and her voice 
is like the trickling of water in a leafy 
eanyon. It is poetry incarnate this 
production of “As You Like It.”” Miss 
Anglin’s company lends her good sup- 
port, with Ian Maclaren a most sat- 
isfying Orlando, and Fuller Melltish 
reading with rare discretion the lines 
of the melancholy Jaques, particularly 
“All the 


is enduring in 


with grace, 


the time-defying passage, 
world’s a stage.” 


This week of Shakespeare, so art- 





wright Cruger engaged in a bitter do- 
mestiec quarrel. The immediate reason 
for their disagreement is Cruger’s 
drunken insinuations that his wife is 
interesting herself too greatly in Bert 
Caldwell, a young lawyer who is danc- 
ing attendance upon her. He ¥yre- 
proaches her for her extravagance, and 
more bitterly for her failure to be a 
helpmate to him. He speaks pitilessly 
of their failure as husband and wife, 
blaming their method of life not her. 
When their first glamour of passion has 
faded after their marriage, they can- 
not settle down to the quiet comrade- 
ship, the spiritual companionship that 
constitutes a real marriage. Their 
lives have been too breathless for that; 
their nerves demand excitement, di- 
version, aS the nerves of a morphine 
taker demand their drug. And so she 
turns to society and he to his club; she 
to the excitement of bridge and danc- 
ing and flirtation, and he to poker and 
liquor. 

It is the crucial moment between 
them, the moment when the spark of 
love may be completely extinguished 
or revived into a clear and steady 
flame. Their child is a living bond, 
yet almost a hindrance in that she 
prevents their going their separate 
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ways. The man craves a change, his 
soul is sick for the peace and quiet 
of home and love and sympathy. He 
appeals to his wife to forego the ball to 
which she is to go; to stay at home 
with him. He is to meet his partners 
for an hour’s business talk, but after 
that they may have a quiet evening to- 
gether, may attempt to readjust them- 
selves. But habit is too strong for 
Helen and she refuses his request. 
Come Cruger’s partners, Cuthbert 
Poole, coolly unscrupulous and selfish, 
and Colonel Butterworth, weak, easily 
lead, naturally kindhearted —~but-a 
weathervane. Their firm is facing 
bankruptcy; the one way out is to jug- 
gle the law, deed their mining prop- 
erty to an outsider; declare them- 
selves penniless and let the creditors 
howl for their dollars. But Cruger re- 
fuses to betray the trust of his credit- 
ors in this fashion. Then Poole slyly 
suggests that if one of the firm were to 
commit suicide, the big policy that the 
firm carries for just such a contin- 
gency would tide them over. Diaboli- 
cally, he makes it seem the one so- 
lution to Cruger, who has no desire for 
life now that love and prosperity have 
both slipped from his weak fingers. 
Poole promises to care for Helen and 
the child, to give her her full third of 
the estate, and the curtain falls with 
the frightened colonel and the sinister 
Poole leaving the house, knowing that 
behind them a tragedy is to be enacted. 

The second act takes place in Colonel 
Butterworth’s house, two years later. 
The Butterworths are celebrating the 
first anniversary of the marriage of 
Helen Cruger and Bert Caldwell. It is 
a scene of gayety and mirth, yet 
clouded for them all by the memory 
of Wainwright’s suicide. And then, as 
their laughter is at its height the 
white-faced butler announces “Wain- 
wright Cruger,”’ and the company stare 
at each other with horror-stricken, un- 
believing eyes, and the audience thrills 
with the ghastly pleasure of a new sen- 
sation. Wainwright has not commit- 
ted suicide, but has exchanged clothes 
with a drowned derelict; and then has 
gone out to his own mine and worked 
as a laborer, worked himself back to 
manhood and eclean living. Here, 
where the authors had opportunities 
for several tremendous scenes they 
fail; they force Wainwright into a sea 
of words, they let the action become 
tame; they fail to follow up their big 
situation. There shouid be a tremen- 
dous climax to carry this act; with it 
the play would be remarkable for its 
“punch.” But the opening of the act, 
the by-play with a baby, and a smat- 
tering of “smart” conversation drags 
languidly; it needs spice and sparkle. 
The last act is dull, without situation 
or surprise, and with a new climax for 
the second act, the last should be en- 
tirely rewritten, for there is too much 
in the play to permit it to go down 
into obscurity. Cruger is allowed to 
philosophize altogether too much to 
seem natural; men do not ponder the 
mysteries of life when they are under 
tremendous emotional strain. Nor is 
Cruger’s reason for returning made 
clear; since he did not discover until 
after his return that Helen was forced 
into marriage with Bert because of her 
penniless condition, his partners hav- 
ing failed to stick to their bargain. 
There are many places where a ruth- 
less hand will have to prune the ver- 
biage, and there are many places where 
new seeds will have to be planted, be- 
tore these playwrights do justice. to 
their interesting plot. 


In the leading role Henry Kolker ap- 
pears to better advantage than has 
been his wont. Mr. Kolker’s volcanic 
gesturing—he speaks with his hands, 
his feet and his head—is to be decried, 
as is his tendency to sing the final 
words of his lines, giving them syla- 
bles that were never intended to adorn 
the English language. He needs sim- 
plicity both for voice and action. His 
first act is an excellent portrait, his 
description of his fight between life 
and death in the second is beautifully, 
voetically done, but in the latter part of 
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the act he is exceedingly melodra- 
matic, to the point of ranting, and in 
the last act he overdoes the senti- 
ment. A delightful and sympathetic 
etching is given by Frances Slosson, 
who as Helen Cruger plays with the 
:harm of maturity and personality. Her 
voice iS a valuable asset, she is good 
to look upon, and her emotional work, 
particularly in the moment when she 
must express strain without words, 
Places her°in the front ranks. Harri- 
son Hunter easily runs away with the 
masculine laurels as Cuthbert Poole; 
it is a veritable masterpiece of char- 
acter depiction. Florence Oberle and 
James K. Applebee are both sadly mis- 
cast, and Ifranklyn Underwood does 
his best with an impossibly conceived 
part—that of Bert Caldwell, the saintly 
sinner. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Elsa Ruegger’s masterful handling 
of her instrument is always a delight, 
and her loyalty to the best in music is 
commendable. Yet she makes.a great 
mistake in offering a vaudeville audi- 
ence a sustained concert like the Rub- 
instein Diminov which has been her 
program at two matinee performances 
this week. Taste in music has devel- 
oped amazingly in vaudeville patrons 
in late years; their appreciation of the 
less technical and more melodious 
number of our great composers is not 
to be doubted, but the Rubinstein con- 
certo bores them, and it also bores 
those really capable of enjoying it, be- 
cause the manner in which it is re- 
ceived is so antagonistic to the proper 
effect. Miss Ruegger would do well 
to devote her efforts entirely to a 
lighter program. ‘The sketch on this 
week's Orpheum bill is good broad 
comedy excellently played. The plotof 
“A Business Proposal” amounts to lit- 
tle, but its exploitation by Jack Ken- 
nedy as a grouchy business man and 
Raiph Ramsey as an effeminate book- 
keeper keeps the audience in roars ot 
laughter. Another act that tickles the 
risibles to the howling point is that of 
Buckley’s animals, with bears and 
monkeys on rolling skates appearing so 
ludicrously human that they rock the 
house with mirth. We have grown to 
expect a great deal of English dancing 
acts, but the Olympia girls are rather 
a disappointment. 'Their mirror dance 
is clever, but their pajama dance is 
marked neither by novelty nor grace, 
and the girl who attempts to sing a 
moon song should be restrained for 
her own welfare. The Parisian Street 
Singers are big favorites, and Ethel 
MacDonough seems to be popular, al- 
though one wonders just why. Hold- 
ing over is Blanche Walsh in her 
sketch, “The Countess Nadine.” 


Scott’s Antarctic Pictures at Majestic. 


Tragedy always attaches an intense 
interest to occasions, therefore the 
moving pictures of Captain Robert 
seott’s dash to the pole, which have 
been at the Majestic this week, hold 
not only the power of entertainment 
and education, but also a human value. 
There are many wonderful pictures in 
the exhibition, and the lecture which 
accompanies it is unusually illumin- 
ating, and is delivered by Charles B. 
Hanford, the well known Shakespearean 
actor. There are marvelous pictures 
of the Antaretie and its denizens, many 
of them evidently taken at the risk of 
life and limb; in fact the pictures are 
as enthralling as any that have heen 
offered in the film world. 


Offerings for Next Week. 


Oliver Morosco,’s production of “The 
Bird of Paradise,” which was given its 
first production in this city and after- 
ward made such a success in the east, 
will be seen at the Majestic theater 
for the week beginning Sunday eve- 
ning, October 12, with’ the usual mat- 
inecs. The play is by Richard Walton 
Tully, and will introduce several] fav- 
orites, William Desmond as Paul Wil- 
son, David Landau, and Robert Morris, 
all of them old _time » Burbankers. 
Though the main trend of the drama 
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is serious, it is interspersed with much 
humor. Miss Lenore Ulrich, a young 
girl discovery of Mr. Morosco’s plays 
Luana, the little Hawaiian maiden who 
falls in love with the renegade Ameri- 
can, but who droops and fades when 


| removed from her native atmosphere. 


original Hawaiian troupe of Hula 
included in the cast, and 
the scenery is said to be of an im- 
pressive quality. The production has 
been made under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Morosco. 


The 
dancers is 


Monday evening at the Auditorium, 
the Tivoli Opera company will open 
a limited engagement, coming direct 
from the Tivoli Opera house in San 
I’rancisco. The engagement is to last 
for four weeks. Among other attrac- 
tions which are billed is a revival of 
Balfe’s “Fhe Bohemian Girl,’ Which 
has been greeted with acclamation by 
the northern critics. The cast includes 
Henry Santry as Count Arnheim, John 
R. Phillips as Thaddeus, Charles }&,. 
Gallagher as Devilshoof, Rena Vivienne 
as Arline, the daughter of the Count, 
and Sarah Edwards as the gypsy queen, 
One of the features of modern inter- 
polation which wilt oecur in the third 
scene of Act two, is the appearance of 
the great Basy troupe of Russian acro- 
bats, dancers and musicians, that will 
add much to the beauty and picture- 
Ssque effects. There is a large chorus 
of voung dancers, and it is promised 
that the production will be satisfactory 
from the point of scenery, costumes 
and accessories. Popular Tivoli prices 
will prevail. | | 


One of the interesting events of the 
current season will be the presentation 
Sunday afternoon of Charles Bradley 
and Edward Paulton’s new play, “Po- 
lice.” The production of a new play is 
always of interest, and this is of un- 
usual importance because it will in- 
troduce to local audiences the new 
leading woman of this organization, 
Miss Cecil Kern. Miss Kern comes to 
the Morosco with an excellent reputa- 
tion earned in two seasons of stock 
work and in metropolitan productions. 
She is young and beautiful, and it is 
declared will prove her unusual his- 
trioniec ability in the chief role of 
Nancy Royee in “Police.” The play 
has to do with the police system of 
New York, and a majority of the scenes 
are laid in the tenderloin district of 
that city. Henry Kolker will have the 
chief male role; Grace Valentine will 
return after an absence, Harrison Hun- 
ter has a part much to his liking, and 
the services of every member of the 
Morosco company and a number of 
specially engaged players will be util- 
ized. 

Selma Paley, whose last appearance 
on the Burbank stage proved such a 
success, will have a big opportunity be- 
ginning Sunday afternoon, when she 
essays the principal feminine role in 
Charles Klein’s gripping drama, “The 
Third Degree.” This part was created 
in New York by Helen Ware and is 
the biggest thing Miss Paley has yet 
attempted. “The Third Degree” is one 
of the great dramatic hits of the last 
five years on the native stage, and 
should prove interesting in the hands 
of the Burbank organization. It is an 
arraignment of the third degree system 
practiced by the police, and has had a 
salutary effect on such an institution. 
Mr. Klein sets forth in compelling 
nianner the system of forcing innocent 
persons to confess their guilt so that 
they may be freed from the grilling ad- 
ministered. “The Third Degree” will 
employ the services of Thomas Mac- 
Larnie, Morgan Wallace, Beatrice 
Nichols, Grace Travers, James Corri- 
gan and Lillian Elliott, and all of the 
other favorites of the Burbank com- 
pany. 


For the week beginning October 13, 
ihe Orpheum is to have a tabloid mu- 
sical comedy heading its bill in the 
form of “The Little Parisienne,’ the 
work of. Robert Hood Bowers, Cecil de 
William LeBaron and Deems 
Taylor. A company of twenty-four is 
engaged in its production, headed by 





HAMBURGERS MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Sunday night, October 12 


OLIVER MOROSCO Presents AN HAWAIIAN ROMANCE 


“The Bird of Paradise” 


by Richard Walter Tully 


MOROSCO THEATER 


roadway bet, 
Seventh and Eighth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, October 12 


First time on any stage of the new play, 


“POLICE” 


First appearance of CECIL KERN, the new leading woman. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street. 
Near Sixth, 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, October 12 


The Burbank Company will present Charles Klein’s famous play, 


“The Third Degree” 


“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


Tle AUDITORIUM 


L. EK, BEHYMER. 
Manager. 


Monday, October 12, and the entire week 


Tivoli Comic Opera Company 


W. H. Leahy, Mer., presenting Balfe’s Tuneful 


The Bohemian Girl 


The most entrancing Light Opera of the Century, by a splendid singing company 


21 Soloists, 35 in Chorus, 25 in Orchestra 
A MAGNIFICENT REVIVAL 
Including the BASY TROUPE OF RUSSIAN DANCERS. 
Next Week—‘THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY.” 


Bargain Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 25c, 50c. 


Special Tivoli 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM 


Prices—25e, 50c, 


Ne higher. 


Toe. 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


THEATER 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, October 13 


“THE LITTLE PARISSIENNB” with Valerie Serice & Co. 


HOLY & LEE 
Comedy Parodists 
CARL McecCULLOUGH 
Footlight Impressions 
CARL ROSINI 
Assisted by Mlle. Margaret 


DALMORE & LIGHT 


Ragtime Aristocrats 


1a OLYMPIA GIRLS 


London Dancers 


BUCKLEY’S ANIMALS 


Skating Bears and Monkeys 


Last week here, JACK KENNEDY & CO.—“A Business Proposal 


World's News in Motion Pictures. 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 pee: 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c, 


Valerie Serice, prima donna. The com- 
edy is under the direction of Jesse L. 
Lasky, and is said to contain a large 
number of bright songs, dances and 
stage pictures. Hoey and Lee, comed- 
ians and parodists, are also on the 
new bill, with a number of humorous 
lyrics. Charles A. Delmore, singer, and 
Ben Light, ragtime pianist, will offer 
a good program, and Carl McCullough, 
who is billed as “the joy germ,” has a 
new line footlight impressions of 
stars. Carl Rosini and Mile. Margaret 
have a line of mystifying tricks, and 
the holdovers will be Jack Kennedy 
and company, the Twelve Olympic 
girls and Buckley’s clever animal act, 
with the orchestral concerts and the 
world’s news in motion views. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James J. 
Cochrane, whose post-office address is 


018591. 


1426 N, Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 26th day of April, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018591, to purchase the NW%, 
Section 24, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘'Timber and Stone Law,’’ al such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $400.00, the stone estimated 
at $240.00, and the land $160.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 8th day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. §. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


FRANK BUREN, Register. | 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 

















The prevailing tenor of 
Home” is very much like the theme of 
“The Street Called Straight:” it has to 
do with the unsatisfactoriness of ma- 
terial success gained vilely. The hero, 
Charlie Grace, is the son of the rector 
of a fashionable New York church. 
After having early felt the pinch of 
poverty and seen its lack of respecta- 
bility he hurls himself grimly into 
money-making, Like many other young 
men he comes to feel the foree of that 
satanic worldly law that the successful 
man must fight with all weapons, that 
it is through a heartless struggle only 
that the fittest survive. He reaches the 
top and finds that he enjoys no satis- 
faction there. When he is sentenced 
by his physicians his eyes are opened, 
he sees the emptiness of the things he 
has been living for, and turns finally to 
his father’s church for spiritual relief 

The book is an interesting one, among 
other reasons because of its correct 
portrayal of the discrepancy between 
Christian life and the life of pretend- 
ing Christians. There are many points 
of agreement between this book and 
that mightier one by Winston Churchill 
which has offended so nobly the 
churches. Charles Grace, like most 
young people, cannot discover the 
meaning of religion from the teachers 
in the church; he must find it out for 
himself. This is not to say that all of 
the pundits are ignorant or inarticu- 
late: youth has a way of preferring 
experience to instruction: if may be 
that salvation is not grasped otherwise 
than after failure. Grace eventually 
reaches the conclusion, profoundly true, 
that faith is a spiritual act, that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with proofs or 
creeds. 

There is an unfortunate weakness in 
his failing to find himself until face to 
face with threatening death; one must 
suspect fear and not wisdom as the 
actuating motive in reform at such a 
time. But this weakness in the book 
is counterbalanced in a measure by the 
truth of the portrayal of the life of 
American men. Charles Grace by sheer 
strength of will moves forward irresti- 
bly over his predetermined course: he 
allows himself no time for answering 
the vague questions of his objecting 
conscience. The feeling that a man has 
that something is wrong, is the spirit- 
ual in him that dogs him, worries him 
till he is forced to recognize its claims. 
Grace is a good illustration of the con- 
tention of Mr. Churchill that spiritual 
longings remain vague and incoherent, 
subconscious, are an energy held in 
abeyance till a connection is estab- 
lished with the conscious life and will. 
When that conversion comes the divine 
fire becomes dominant and the man is 
a true Christian. 

Then comes the disappointment of 
this book, the disappointment in most 
books about converted rich men. Grace 
is now wealthy because of his former 
unscrupulousness: what does he do 
with his money? Does he, like Chris- 
tian the pilgrim, throw off this burden 
of the world when he reaches the foot 
of the cross? He retires, it seems, to 
his Long Island home, What! has he, 
‘too, fallen into the fallacy of thinking 
that when a man enters the kingdom 
of God he begins: the enjoyment of a 
well-earned vacation? Does he then 
like other smug church members con- 
tinue to eat stained bread, fixing his 
eyes piously on heaven? Of course he 
does. (‘The Way Home.” By Basil 
King. Harper and Bros.) 


“Concert Pitch” 
It is a relief to find now and then a 


“The Way | 











book that has no problems and no 
moral lesson. True, such a book is not 
in touch with the unrest, spiritual and 
social, that marks the times, but it is 
for that reason that the relief is wel- 
come. The author of ‘“‘The Heart of a 
Child” knows well how to charm. In 
“Concert Pitch’ we have the story of 
another child who never grows UDP: 
Manuella is the victim of an ambitious 
stepmother, an ignorant and careless 
father, and great wealth. Child-like, 
she revolts against the half-under- 
stood restraints that the shallow social 
world imposes, and fighting ignorantly 
she falls into many errors. The spec- 
tacle of a beautiful and innocent girl in 
danger is especially appealing to the 
masculine mind: sentiment, of course, 
but an appeal to the sense of chivalry 
is a good thing for men and may go 
far toward preventing them from 
drowning in the hopeless slough of 
common-sense and the matter-of-fact. 
Though the pathos of the life of Manu- 
ella is not so moving as that in “The 
Heart of a Child,” it is, nevertheless, 
touching and goes to strengthen the 


ideals so deplorably slipping away in 


these days. Manuella’s story is not 
“serious, leads nowhere; no one learns 
anything during the three years of its 
progress; it is all a play of puppets 
and circumstance and directing fate. 
Nothing is said of education as being 
the counter to danger; the reader 
frankly relies on that ideal anciently 
true that the pure enjoy a special pro- 
tection, that 
So dear to heav’n is saintly chastity 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A. thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 
(“Concert Pitch.” By Frank Danby. 
The Macmillan Company.) 


Views of Railway Building 

Stupendous figures in bewildering 
array, amazing descriptions of stock 
manipulation and financial juggling in 
Charles Edward Russell’s “Stories of 
the Great Railroads’ almost benumb 
the reader, the most interesting re- 
cital being the work of Collis P. Hunt- 
ington in the building of the Central 
Pacific and the “Romantic Days of 
Eorly California.” More like a story 
from the pen of Jack London or pages 
from Churchill's “Coniston” than a 
prosaic narration from real life is Rus- 
sell’s portrayal of Huntington. The 
great financier is described as 


. . . a big man physically, six feet in 
height, broad-shouldered, with muscles so 
strong that he could lift a barrel of flour 
by the chines and set it upon his shoulder; 
a fiame like a grisly bear, incapable of 
fatigue, delighting in labor as other men 
delight in ease, delighting in his strength 
and the use of it, abounding in health, and 
full of the love of combat. ... Mentally, 
he seems to have been the incarnation of 
the idea of gain. . . There was always 
something tigerish and irrational in his 
ravenous pursuit of money that made him 
interesting. He was always on the scent; 
he struck and clawed at money as men 
long starving would strike and claw to get 
food, gorging and making sounds, Others 
got money for what money would buy for 
them: power, position, travel, luxury and 
applause. This man got it for its own 
sake, piling it up behind him as he 
reached out his long arms for more, using 
the power of one million only to secure 
another; cold, shrewd, relentless, getting 
mconey and defending it with a kind of 
snarling ferocity—a most extraordinary 
gure.. 

Thus wroth does Mr. Russell wax and 
rage, Interwoven in the laiter chapters 
of the book is a background of har- 
monious design formed by Leland 
Stanford, “smooth and adroit politic- 
ian,” Mark Hopkins, “a man of details, 
systems and accounts,” Charles Crock- 
er, D. D. Colton, otherwise known as 
“Wriend Colton,’ I. E. Gage and other 
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names familiar in public affairs in Cal- 
ifornia. The stories of the harbor fight 
between San Pedro and Santa Monica 
and the lemon rate controversy as told 
by Mr. Russell hold the attention in the 
compellingly fiery style in which they 
are told. “A hair perhaps divides the 
false and true,’ but it makes interest- 
ing reading Lord Strathcona, or plain 
Donald Smith, James J. Hill, “builder 
of inland empires,” Commodore Van- 
derbilt, of “Death Avenue” fame, EK. H. 
Harriman, and associates also are 
among the gentlemen high in railway 
circles arraigned before the people on 
charges of murder and highway rob- 
bery on grand and crafty scale. With- 
out offering any commentary upon the 
justness and truth of its allegations it 
is an intensely interesting book, but 
one to play upon prejudices greatly. 
(“Stories of Great Railroads.” By 
Charles Edward Russell. Charles H. 
Kerr & Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Los Angeles comes in for special at- 
tention in the October number of Sun- 
set: The Pacific Monthly, with Rufus 
Steele exploiting our charms in an arti- 
cle entitled “The Red Car of Empire.” 
FE, Alexander Powell, with half a dozen 
degree letters after his name, writes of 
Arizona, and Governor Hunt of that 
new state tells of its construction. 
Eleanor Gates is responsible for “Mo- 
toring to Mass at Pala,” and fiction in- 
clues “The Finding of Fire,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, ‘“Under the Jolly 
Roger,” by Peter B. Kyne, “A Healthy 
Conversion,” by Herman Whitaker, and 
“Billy Fortune and the Foreigners,” by 
William R. Lighton. 


California is the setting of two im- 
portant contributions to Lippincott’s 
for October—Elizabeth Dejeans’ new 
novel, ‘‘Water-Witched Valley,” and 
Forbes Lindsay’s “The Wife of a Lit- 
tlelander.” Albert Schniz writes of 
“Walt Whitman-—A World’s Poet?” and 
the Ways of the Hour column is un- 
usually interesting. Fiction includes 
“A Professional Episode,” by Arthur 
Morrison, “A Visit to the Palmist,” by 
Katherine Metcalf Roof, “From the 
Fold,” by Evelyn Van Buren, “The 
Demoralization of Mrs. Barton’s Din- 
ner,’ by Marguerite Putnam Bush, “The 
Last of His Blood,” by Mary Hart, and 
“The Capturing of Ezra,” by Chnton 
Dangerfield. 


Gustav Stickley appears over his own 
signature in the Craftsman for Octo- 
ber, telling of the origin and growth of 
the Craftsman movement, with enter- 
taining illustrations. There are a num- 
ber of interesting articles on gardens, 
houses, decoration, etc., of especial. 
value to the home lover. 


Theodore Roosevelt once more blos- 
soms into print, this month appearing 
in the Century with an article, “The 
Progressive Party.” John Burroughs 
writes of “The Circuit of the Summer 
Hills,’ and James Davenport Whelpley 
is interesting in “The Foreign Trade of 
the United States.” Theodore Dreiver 
considers the charms of Paris, and 
Roger Boutet de Monvel of “Nemours, 
a Typical French Provincial Town.” 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s novel, “The 
White Linen Nurse,” is concluded and 
a new novel, “Home,” which is anony- 
mous, is given its first installment. 
Paderewski is exploited by Abbie C. 
Finck, and Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
long drawn out tale of that American- 
Englishman, “T. Tembarom,” is con- 
tinued. 


Notes From Bookland 


Clara Louise Kelloge’s “Memoirs of 
a Prima Donna,” published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s, should be o book of 
uncommon interest to all who like to 
read about the operatic stage. As a 
singer Miss Kellogg reached a com- 
manding position chiefly through her 
extraordinary ability. She won fame 
abroad while musical America was 
vet an undiscovered country. In her 
own land her popularity was unbound- 
ed, and she held her foremost place in 
rivalry with some of Europe's greatest 
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in the era of Max Maretzek 
and the Strakosches. She was the con- 
temporary, in her youth, of Viardot, 
Anna Le Grand, Gazzaniga, and later 
on of Parepa Rosa, Lucca, Nilsson, and 
De Murska. She wisely retired before 
her powers began to wane, but the 
younger generation has heard much 
about her triumphs from the reminis- 
cent talk of their elders. Her memoirs 
comprise, not, to be sure, the begin- 
nings of Italian opera in this country, 
but its development as an important 
factor in musical culture, and she can 
tell the smart youngsters who are now 
talking about the charm of opera in 
English much about early and well- 
directed efforts in that field in which 
she was a prime mover. 


Singers, 


Louis Joseph Vance, whose new novel, 
“Joan Thursday,” seems to be span- 
ning the whole gamut of critical praise 
and damnation, makes an amiable dis- 
claimer as to his possession of that 
“valuable ignorance of the labor move- 
ment” attributed to him two weeks ago. 
Assuming that the idea of the said 
valuable ignorance originated with 
Hutchins Hapgood, Mr. Vance does not 
know whether to “lay for him with 
half a brick” or “slip him some laure] 
to wear on his high brow for being a 
good little press agent.” Mr. Vance’s 
engaging explanation of how the ex- 
aggerated opinion of the labor world 
arose is as follows: “One day last 
summer poor Hapgood, while riding 
with me in a public conveyance, in 
Provincetown, interrupted his atten- 
tion to my babble long enough to wave 
salutation to a friend on the sidewalk 
and to explain: ‘That’s Bill Haywood.’ 
Now Provincetown has a summer pop- 
ulation composed, in almost equal parts, 
of Hawthorne’s art students, Hutchins 
Hapgood and literary people; and the 
thought of big Bill Haywood infesting 
any community as sedate and labortess 
as Provincetown seemed so incongru- 
ous that I immediately threw it into 
the discard, and, imagining that the 
person in question must be some other 
author with a poor, tired typewriter, I 
innocently inquired: ‘Who’s Bill Hay- 
wood?” 


Gene Stratton Porter’s new story 
called ‘Laddie” is unquestionably one 
of the big hits of the early season, 
though its merit escaped certain of the 
reviewers. The story is praised partic- 
ularly for its intimate and graphic de- 
scriptions of farm life in Indiana forty 
years or more ago, for the charm of 
the open which pervades it, for its 
wholesome homeliness and its avoid- 
ance of “sensation.” An account of a 
country wedding, full of simple ten- 
derness and feeling for the facts of 
life which are worth while. A book 
with so great a claim to popular ac- 
ceptance may be accounted too long by 
one reviewer, in a hurry to eatch a 
train, or tending in certain passages 
to melodrama by another, who wants 
the serenity of the happy domestic life 
which has been so charmingly por- 
trayed to continue. But it is likely to 
catch the fancy of the readers, and 
when a book has made such a real hit 
as “Laddie” has made, we like to know 
about it and help it along. 


Appearance of an anonymous serial 
in one of the most important maga- 
zines naturally incites its readers to 
conjecture as to the author; and Lilian 
Whiting hazards hers that the new 
story in the Century entitled ‘Home’ is 
written by Mary MeNeil Fenollosa. 
With the single exception of a volume 
of poems — poetic work of singular 
beauty, and warmly praised by so 
authoritative a critic as was Edmund 
Clarence Stedman—with this exception, 
which appeared from the Boston house 
of Little, Brown & Co., Mrs. Fenollosa’s 
literary work has never been identified 
with her own name. Her first novel, 
“Truth Dexter,” achieved a wide popu- 
larity under her nom de plume of “Sid- 
ney McCall,’’ which has now become so 
well known as to cease to conceal its 
identity with Mrs. Fenollosa. One of 
the most brilliant and gifted among the 
younger American writers, with rare 
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ereative and artistic power, Mrs. Fen- 
ollosa has already won permanent rec- 
ognition: and if this serial shall prove 
to be her work it will perhaps desren 
the interest of the general reader in a 
very unusual contribution to contem- 
porary fiction. 


In his latest novel, ‘“‘Bendish,” Mr. 
Hewlett has created for his readers a 
group of characters that is likely to 
excite the curiosity of those who are 
fond of literary puzzles. Bendish, the 
protagonist of the book, is a poet, a 
sentimentalist, a man of clear-cut, 
statuesque features, rejoicing in the 
“marble pallor’ which is said to appea] 
to certain romantic souls as the finest 
type of masculine beauty. Moreover, 
his baptismal name is George, he be- 
longs to the English aristocracy, and 
he lived in the early part of the last 
century. All this seems to point to one 
inevitable conclusion; but, alas! Ben- 
dish was not lame—and so, perhaps, 
Mr. Hewlett does not intend him as a 
study of Lord Byron any more than he 
intends his Gervase Poore as a full- 
length portrait of the poet Shelley. It 
is more than likely that Mr. Hewlett 
has not aimed to be photographic in 
his portrayals; he is too fine an artist 
for that. But he has given an excellent 
impressionistic study of the Byron- 
shelley circle of a century ago—a cir- 
cle peculiarly rich in eccentric charac- 
ters—and readers of what is known as 
the literary type of novel will find in 
his pages much to entertain them. 


Publication of the late Prof. Edward 
Dowden’s letters will bring to light, 
undoubtedly, many an interesting bit 
of literary gossip growing out of their 
author’s intimacy with the famous au- 
thors of the last half century. Literary 
curiosity, however, will be more keenly 
aroused by the little volume of verse 
whieh will be published by Prof. Dow- 
den’s sister, Miss Elizabeth Yeats. The 
collection consists of a sequence of a 
hundred and one lyrics, entitled “A 
Woman’s Reliquary.” The author’s 
identity is not disclosed, but there is 
a short preface, to which Prof. Dow- 
den signs his name as editor. As the 
latter gained recognition as a poet as 
far back as 1876, and as a posthumous 
volume of his verse is announced for 
immediate publication, it is not difficult 
to foresee that the authorship of “A 
Woman's Reliquary” will be confident- 
ly attributed to him. The case is simi- 


lar to that of Mrs. Browning’s respon- 


sibility for the “Sonnets of the Portu- 
guese,” and even recalls the delightful 
mystery suggested by the dual literary 
personality of William Sharp and Fi- 
ona Macleod. 


Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson's novel, 
“An Average Man,” has attracted much 
attention in the weeks that have 
passed since its publication in England. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. issued the American 


| edition of it last week. In this novel 


the problem has to do chiefly with at- 
titudes toward religion. The scene is a 
London suburb. Among the many new 
books published by this same firm is 
one by Mrs. Walter Gallichan, with a 
somewhat startling titl—‘The Truth 
About Woman.” Mrs. Gallichan has 
hitherto been known as a writer on art, 
but for a long time, it is said, she has 
been planning this work. She writes of 
woman from many points of view, bio- 
logical, social and psychological. The 
publishers state that this is not femi- 
nist propaganda, that the author ap- 
proached her subject absolutely with- 
out prejudice. If she has done so, she 
has accomplished a feat almost unpre- 
cedented, for on this subject few writ- 
ers are able to maintain scientific 
open-mindedness. 


Pooks of verse are unusually scarce 
The Century Company 
has just published one—‘‘Merchants 
from Cathay,” by William Rose Benet. 
Poems by this young writer (who since 
July, 1911, has been a member of the 
editorial staff of the Century) have 
been of frequent occurrences in the 
pages of leading American magazines, 
and poetry lovers have looked forward 
to this volume with much interest. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THI INTERIOR 
WP 5S. sean Oftice fat las Angeles! Call. 
October 4, 19139. 

018626. Not 


eoal land. 


NOTICE is hereby given that John C. | 


Allen, whose post-office address is 5927 
Piedmont Ave., Highland Park, Calif., did, 


on the 29th day of April, 1913, file in this | 
office Sworn Statement and Application, |! 
Wy, | 


No, 018626, to purchase the SEY%SW4,, 
SW, Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
or June 3, 1878 and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at 9150.00, and the land $150.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of Decemb>r 
1918. before the Register and Receiver, 
U. &. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Anv person is at liberty to protest this | 


purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

016918. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James Mc- 
Namara, whose post-office address is 800 
Hubbard St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
ition, No. 016918, to purchase the SW\Y% 
NEY, Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory. 
Known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land at $52.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 17th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. gs, Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat th2 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


October 4, 1913, 

017692. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Herbert 
HW. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St.. San Franciseo, California, 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No, 017692, to purchase the NW%4% 
SwWi4, SWY4SWY, Sec. 24, NWYNWY, 
SWYNW, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West. S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 38, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 


have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone | 


estimated at $200.00, and the land $206.00; 


Support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
19138, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

016878. Not coal land. 
NOTIC® is h2reby given that Benjamin 





P. Welch, whose post-office address is 218 | 


S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California, did, 
o1 the 13th dav of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016878, to purchase the SEY. 
Section 6, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the. stone 
thereon. under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 


at such value as might be fixed by ap- | 


praisement, and that, 
application, the land 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $220.00, and the land $180.00: 
faat said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the J5th day of December. 
. hefore the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat tha 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 


pursuant to such 
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DEPARTMENT OF THIS INTERIOR 
L. §. Land Office at Ios Angeles, Cal., 
October, 4, 1913. 

Not coal lane. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Reuben 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
é20 Market St., San Franciseo, California, 
did. on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017691. to purchase the NWY 
SEY, SWYSEY, SEYSW, Sec. 24, NEY 
NW'4, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law.” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, ani that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $406.00, the stone 
estimated at $206.08, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S, Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


SlCr y. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


017691. 


DIEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UC. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

016921. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Bert 
Cowen, whose post-office address is 161014 
W. llth St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016921, to purchase the SEYNEY, 
Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, anid acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘‘Timb2r and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $106.06, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of Decemhe:z, 
19138. before the Register and Receiver, 
J. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

tornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


enury 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

018476. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 EX, Washington St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did. on the 15th day of April, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 018476, to purchase the 
SEY’SEY, Sec. 7, NZSEY, NEYANWX. 
Section 18, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of Jun2 3, 1878 and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 


. . estimated at $206.0¢, and the land $206.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in - 


that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December, 
1913. before the Register and Receiver, 


1, S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 


: test at any time before patent issues, by 
| filing q corroborated affidavit in this office, 


alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 


018625. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Alice D. 
Dorn, whos? post-office address is 1126 4th 
Ave., Los Angeles, California, did. on the 
29th day of April, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
118625, to purchase the SWYNWY, Section 
18, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian. and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land at $50.00; that said applicant will] 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 17th 
day of December, 1913. before the Register 


| and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, at Los 


Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Necessity for further readjustment 
in the general financial situation has 
become definitely apparent in the last 
week or two. Passing of the tariff bill 
has left doubts as to whether or not 
its effects have been discounted too 


| 
| 
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shows liquidation of current liabfities 
by the national banks through a de- 
posit decrease of $192,122,118 between 
June 4 and August 9, the decrease com- 


| pared shown August 9, compared with 


much or too little, while currency leg- | 


islation is coming in for a great deal 
of consideration, and has caused the 


of restraint, until it is finally known 
what the senate’s action in relation to 
the measure shall be. The failure of a 
portion of the corn crop proves still a 


September 4 of last year, is really only 
§130,331,275. At the same time loans 


. increased $25,527,392 between June 4 
and August 9, and $127,714,244 between 
banking interests to adopt an attitude | 


leading factor in influencing sentiment. | 


In more immediate relation to the mar- 
ket the hardening of foreign money 
rates, in union with a poor New York 
bank statement last week, has aided in 
causing severe pressure in the New 
York market, due to foreign and do- 
mestic liquidation. 


European business conditions which 
showed a marked improvement the 
latter part of the summer and early 
fall, have again become rather dull. 
There also appears to be a contraction 
in this country, although not in the 


pronounced degree that was evident | 


earlier in the year. Fundamentally, 
however, indications point toward im- 
provement in the near future. But, it 
is, of course, possible that certain an- 
ticipated investigations into “big busi- 
ness” at the coming regular session of 
congress in December, will tend to 


create a feeling of restraint for a time | 
if the financial | 
world only manages to get out of one | 
difficulty gracefully to become involved | 


again. It appears as 


in another, and so far it has been 
standing the strain pretty well. 
Notwithstanding the conditions just 
described are particularly predicable of 
the east, it is not unlikely that they 
will be reflected, although in a minor 
degree, in this section. There has been 
a noticeable diminution of speculative 
activities in the last week, although 
the volume of business still maintains 
a fair average, compared with the dull- 
ness of a few months ago. The list suf- 
fered from a small reactionary decline. 
and while it has made efforts to re- 
cuperate its losses, the upward move- 
ment so far has been rather feeble. 


“Cheap” stocks continuc the features | 


of the trading. Among the oils Nation- 
a] Pacific is still the most active. The 
change from last week has been nom- 
inal, though, as in the instance of most 
of the issues at time of writing, the 
market is a little easier. Maricopa 
Northern shows a small loss. Jade is 
a little softer. Union oil has been 
rather inactive and has weakened a 
little. Associated and Amalgamated 
have been easy most of the time. Mid- 
way Northern has declared a regular 
¥% cent dividend and an extra dividend 
of the same amount; it has shaded a 
little. California Midway is barely 
steady. 

In the industrial list, Los Angeles 
Investment has remained rather a fea- 
ture. It has declined a little but now 
shows a tendency to recuperate. Pro- 
ducers’ has strengthened slightly. 

Bank stock list is quiet. Bonds have 
firmed a trifle, although Home Tele- 
phone First Refunding, a few of which 
were traded in, weakened. In the min- 
ing list Consolidated Mines and Cali- 
fornia Hills have attracted interest and 
reveal a shade of strength. 


Banks and Banking 


While the comptroller’s statistics 














September 4, 1912, and August 9 of this 
year. Another feature which is worthy 
of consideration, and which is given 
more or less importance by bankers, 
is the excess of loans over deposits. 
A year ago, or September 4, 1912, the 
national banks of this country showed 
an excess of loans over individual de- 
posits of $159,171,263. At the last call 
this excess had grown to $407,217,794. 
This would seem to indicate that at 
least on August 9 there was still a con- 
siderable overextension of Joans in this 
COUNTY, 


A new counterfeit, a $10 national 
bank note on the First National Bank 
of New York, has been discovered by 
the secret service division of the treas- 
ury department. It is a photographic 
reproduction on fair quality paper, 
without silk threads or imitation of 
them. Coloring matter has been ap- 
plied to the treasury and bank numbers 
and to the green panel on the hack of 
the note. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Months of indifferent business on the 
London stock exchange is reported to 
have shattered the nerves of many 
brokers and jobbers. According to news 
dispatches they have grown peevish 
about the lack of public particiuation 
in the market, and are urging that the 
international umpires in the Balkan 
controversy bring a lot of pressure to 
bear to get the trouble smoothed out. 
It may not be said, of course, whether 
or not this complaint will receive at- 
tention in the proper quarters, but un- 
til a better understanding does exist 
between the Ralkan nations it seems 
hardly likely that large scale business 
in securities will be transacted in the 
Rritish market. 


The unfavorable investment situa- 
tion has operated against municipal 
financing as well as against corpora- 
tion issues. According to the Weekly 
Bond Buyer municipalities in the Unit- 
ed States in September sold bonds and 
notes to the aggregate par value of 
$36,703,000, as against $49,555,000 in 
August. There has been a steady de- 
crease in the output of municipal se- 
curities in 19138 compared to 1912 in 
April, May, June and July, but for 
August and September the new issues 
were in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding months of last year. The 


total output for the last six months 


has been nearly $38,000,000 less than 
the total for the corresponding half- 
YeoRelne one. 


At a special 
south Pasadena carried a $550,000 bond 
issue for municipal improvements, 
with the $300,000 bond issue for water 
in doubt. 


Balboa has voted a water bond issue 
of $25,000. 


James Branch Cabell’s “The Soul of 
Melicent” is said on the title page to 
be “translated from the French of 
Nicolas de Caen.” The people of Caen 
wrote to Mr. Cabell for information 


election Wednesday 
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fold Bonds Safe 6” 


Regular 6% interest is paid on safe Gold Bonds of 
$100 and up offered by the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany—secured by FIRST MCRTGAGE on r2al estate 
and other high-class property, the principal and interest 
guaranteed by tne Largest Co-Operative Real Estate and 
Building Company in the World. 

The company offering these 6% Bonds has a paid-in 
capital and surplus of more than $17,000,000.00. 


Call or Write for Yours Today 


Angeles 4nursiment (fj ompany 
Broadway at Eighth 


Loa 3 


October 14, 


| 
Investment 


THIRTIETH YEAR 


rye 


5th Floor Hamburger Bldg. 


ar — 


, Broadway 


The sooner you HNROLL the sooner you will get on the PAYROLL. Select 
a school of force, character and influence—one whose only magnet is merit, 


and whose only quirk is efficient work. Fall enrollment now active. 


Call, 


write, phone—Main 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 


about the illustrious Nicolas, and he 
was conscientiously obliged to tell them 
that he had created not only the stories 
but their supposed French author. 





ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per | 


cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without ags- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF. THE INTERIOR: 
U. Ss. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

016919 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Tobias 
Beckner Harris, whose post-office address 
is 140 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016919, to purchasa th: W%SE% 
NEYSEM%, S2ction 17, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West. S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timb?r and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might bo fixed by ap- 
praissement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have b2en appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $180.00 and the land $120: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 19th day of November. 1913. 
before the Register and Receiver, 

Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Anv person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


| 233 South Broadway 
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Professional and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


| 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (HMistablished 1854) 
315 Nerth Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% $. Spring St., Upstairs 


hOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





ELECTRIC. LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 987; HOME F8037 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 








LIFE CLASS 
; Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. Hill St, 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 


Bookseller 
Phone F 1975 
434 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Stationer 





WALLIS SCHOOL DRAMATIC ART 
LOU B. RALT., Business Manager 
Gamut Theater Bldg., 1044 S. Hope St. 
Phone Main 3607 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 





Oetavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Ete. 
Sheet Music Home 10082 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. 

234 South Hill Street 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 





Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
2306144 So. Union Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Telephones: West 1877; Home 25038 





: COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAT. 


W. EF. Skeele, Dean 


Thorough. Modern, and Progressive School 
for the study of all branches of Musical Art 
306 Blanehard Hall Phone 10082 


ARTHUR T, HOBSON 
Special Representative 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res, 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 





Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music 
412 Blanchard Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Printers, 





To San Francisco 


Oakland-Berkeley fig 1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
| IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ce /Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


oe Pacific Electric Railway 


COMFORT-—-SPEED—-SAFETY 


Phone Santa Fe City ; From Heres Phere, 
SE ce ae | Most Everywhere in 
738-60517 


a “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 
CLEARING HOUSE 


night — Phones Main 
NAME OFFICERS. Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


. . a a s 
i ts - 


SS A. BONYNGE, ont 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK & igo Cashier pes 
5 Tr 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Capital. § Profits, $73,008,” 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 





J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W.T.S. HAMMOND, Cashier. : 


REASONS WHY 
this should 


8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Ganital Sarina $1,625,000. 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Zz Hi. Opa EE Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplustang Profits, $2,000,000. 








H. HOLLIDAY, President” 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK od RA MBOZ, Cashi Aer - 


S. E. Cor. Third and Spring ae S. Y windows are at 


eg Ae OF CALIFORNIA Hi ‘SM engl cea . your disposal, and 
i a a urplus an 
N, E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Frauanees ents guatne pl ae eighty oienre 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK FT, DEPT ote. 


: : Capital, $1, a Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $706 


BANK 











—Convenient location 

—Unexcelled Facilities 
—Conservative Management 
—Progressive Methods 

ee and Surplus over $2,800,- 


and employes to assist rite 
—Total Resources over $20,000,000.00 


you in the transacting 


—Interest Bearing Accounts £Or 
Every Financial Need 

—-Complete Trust Department 

—Modern Safe Deposit Department 

— Courteous treatment, assistance 
and careful co-operation as- 
Sured every depositor. 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at of your banking busi- 
9.00 a.m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, ness. 





Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. OTHE BANK SUPREME 


IN SERVICE AND SIZE” 


THE WAY TO THE EAST Qrourrryzmcs: 


x SAVINGS BAN K. 


< LOS ANLELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. 


Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, Security Bldg. Equitable Branch 


Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern. Sthand Spring 1st and Spring 
601 South Spring St. 





We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Hotel del Coronado Coronado’s climate is the most equable Rentals and Insurance 


American Plan in the world. During the remaining 
months of the year one can be assured 
of weather conditions here little short 
of perfection, 


Deep Sea Fishing Now At Its Best. 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Yachting, Bay 

and Surf Bathing. 

International Polo During the Winter. 
Write for Booklet. 


H. F. NOGRGROSSEMAN Agent, JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Fire-Proof Storage 
334 South Spring Street, Coronado Beach, Cal. 250 South Broadway 





CALIFORNIA REALTY ConPorsion 


Los ANGELES 





353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN §S. DODGE, Director. 





LC 
Bullock’s Exclusive Hats 


---“Beautiful! Simply indescribable ’’--- 


---“] never saw hats so lovely, with such 


charming individuality ‘--- 

—‘Again these magnificent millinery displays that Bul- 
lock’s is making arouse the most extraordinary enthu- 
siasm—and they have just commenced’’— 


Rare New Millinery Ideas 


—aAre brought forth in a most brilliant exhibit—in the 

2nd floor salons. Not a heterogeneous collection of 

Hats, but a magnificent gathering of beautiful creations, 

notable for their character, for their becoming lines, for 

“the difference” that puts them so clearly in the focus 

of the vision of the Artist’s Heart’s Desire. 

—HATS FROM PARIS—chosen by Bullock’s own am- 
bassador to the Gomis of Poiret, Leonie, Louison, 
Hermance, Georgette, Reboux, Marie Guy, Lewis 
Bernard. 

—HATS FROM LONDON—the famous Glenster hats 
that recognize no home but Bullock’s in Los Angeles. 

—HATS FROM NEW YORK—from the other fore- 
most ateliers of America—and a wonder range of 


Bullock’s Hats---Rivals of Them All 


—Bullock’s Hats are not like other Hats—It’s ‘“‘the soul 
in them” that’s to win the admiration of women so gen- 
erously— (“even away from those glorious models that 
bear those magic Parisian names?’’—Perhaps—-who 
knows !—) 





